The PROEME or firſt Chaprer at - 


Which contains a SUMMary of all that 
_ the Cr1TICXS, ancient or modern, have . 
' hitherto deliver d on that S uBIECT. Aﬀer 
Which follows what the Author has farther to 
advance, in order to carry the PoE M on ta 
its utmoſt Perfection. 
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12 UBZIN 6 know the Kern 
D Swain) was basking in the Sun 
one Summer-Morn : His Limbs 
were ſtretch'd all ſoft upon the 
Sands, and his Eye on the Laſſes 
| == ceding in the Shade. The gentle 
4 SEAGP Parity peep'd at Col Ir thro a 
2 DT this be try'd to put in Rhime, when he ſaw 
a Perſon of unuſual Am come tow'rd him. Yet neither 
the Novelty of his Dxzss, nor the fairneſs of his 
Mien could win the Mind of the Swain from his ru- 
ral Amuſement, till he accoſted the thoughtiul 
Shepherd thus. 
If you are the Cubbin, ſaid BY I enquire for, as by 
the Peculiarity of your Countenance, and the Firmneſs 
of your Look, you ſeem, young Boy, to be; I would 
hold ſome Diſcourſe with you. The Paſtorals of 
your Performance I have ſeen; and tho I will not 
call em Perfect, I think they ſhow a Genius not 
Wholly to be overlook. My Name, continued he, 
is Sorny, nor is it unknown in the World. In this 
Book (and here he pluckt it out of his Pocket) I have 
Pen 4 ſome Rules for your future Guidance. | 
ä | Cnbbin 
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Cubbin was ſtrangely taken with the mild Addreſs 
and Sweetneſs of Sophr. - A. thouſand times he than- 
ked him, as often ſmil'd upon him, and ſpread his 
Coat for him to ſet more ſoft upon the Sands. | 
' Sorry was a true-born Britton, and admir'd a for- 
ward Spirit. The French he little loved; Their Potts 
dare not. ( ſaid he) think without the Ancients, . and 


their Cxiticxs make uſe of their Eyes inſtead of 
their Underſtandings. Twas his way to pardon, 


nay admire a- Critick, who for every fifty Errors 
would give him but one Remark of Uſe, or good 
. Diſcovery. But always read one Sheet, then burnt 
thoſe dull inſipid Rogues, who thought that to write 
a good was to write a faultleſs Piece. By which 
means their whole Work becomes one general Fault. 


This Cenſure, I fear, would fall pretty heavy on 


the * Criticks of France; if this were a proper Place 
to perſue the Argument in. But Sopar thus reſum d 
his Talk. %%%“ ĩͤ 
In this, ſaid he, I like your Temper, Cuzzin. B 
thoſe few Pieces we have ſeen of your's, and tho 
'T hear you have in Manuſcript, you ſeem determin'd 
to engage in thoſe Kinds of Poetry and thoſe Sub- 
jects in Criticiſm, which the Ancients have left us 
"moſt imperfe&. Here, if you fail, you may be ſtill 


ſome help to him who ſhall Attempt it next ; and if 
all decline it, apprehenſive of no fair ſucceſs, how 


ſhould it ever attain Perfection. 8 


Then Cusz1x- told the Critich, that the reaſon of | 


his entering upon Paſtoral, where the Labour was 
exceſſive and the Honour gain'd minute, was this; 
He had unhappily reflected on that thing, we call a 
i 3 1 5 1 MF Name, 
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* In the Preface to the Second Part of our Paſtor iz. THE 


 BASHFUL: SWAIN, and BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY, 
we have ſhown to what Perfection the whole Science of CRITICISM 
was brought by the Antiants, then what progreſs the French Criticks 


have further made, and alſo what remains as yet untouch'd, and un- 
compleat. e Pl On el 
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Name, ſo thoroughly, and weigh'd ſo delely what 


like Happineſs it would afford, that he could now 


receive no pleaſure from the 'Thoughts of growing 
famous; nor would write one Hour in any little kind 
of Poetry, which was not able to take up and poſ- 


ſeſs his Mind with Bleaſure, tho' it would procure / 


him the moſt glaring Character in CHñRISTENDOM. 
This Temper was eſpecially conſpicuaus while he 


tarried at the Fountain where he imbibed the little 


Knowledge he poſſeſſes. He ſeem'd as out of hu- 
mour with Applauſe, and dafted aſide the Wreath 
if ever any ſeem'd diſpos'd to offer it. 

Ifaith, ſa id Cubbin, I am nothing careful whether 


my Paſtorals be cry'd up or not. Were I diſpos'd to 


write for a Name, no whit would I engage in either 
the SUBLIME or Sorr in Writing: For as the middle 
Way, made up of both, is valtly eaſieſt to attain ; 
ſo is it pleaſant to the molt Imaginations, and ac- 
quires the wideſt Character. C 
There are originally, anſwer d Sophx, no perfect 


and real Kinds of Writing but them two. As for the 


Strong Lines, tis ſupplying the want of the Sublime 


with the Courtly and Florid Stile; as what we uſur 
ally call the Eine and Agreeable is but baſtard and 
degenerate from the truly Tender. But yet it muſt 


be added that this ſuits the Populace the beſt. 

Here Cvuszin anſwer'd Sophr, that theſe were 
pretty ways of making Verſes, but his mind was of 
ſuch à peculiar Turn, that it requird ſome greater 


Deſign, and more laborious to occupy it, or elſe it 


would not be ſufficiently engag'd to be delighted. 
 Twould not be taken off from reflecting on What 2 
ſtupid Dream is Life; and what trifling and imper- 
tinent Creatures all Mankind. Unleſs, ſaid He, Im 
buſy' d, and in a hurry, I can't impaſe upon my ſelf 


the Thought that I am a Being of ſome little ſigni: 


ficance in the Creation; I can't help looking forward 


ang diſcovering how _ better I ſhall be if I write 


3 | wel, 
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and read with Applauſe. 
know of Nature and our Selves, the more is Life 


is a good ſimple kind of Dream enough, but if 
we awaken out of the dull Lethargy, we are 
ſo unhappy as to diſcover, that tis all and every 
thing Folly, and Nonſence and Stupidity. —— Bur 


SELVES IN VAIN. | , 


Here Custin fell with his Face 


you open'd but forgot to give me the Contents. 


as I have not Patience, added he, to make a Trea- 
tiſe of ſome hundred Pages, which conſiſts of other. 
Perſons Hints, but flouriſh'd and dilated on; or the 
Rules and Obſervations of the Anciants ſer in a dif- 
| ferent Light; I ſhall firſt ſum up the whole Diſcoyerys 
the Hen h or any other Criticks yet have made in 
Paſtoral ; and where they have left it I ſhall take the 
Subject, and try how far beyond I am able to carry it. 
For after that, every ſingle Thought will be the free 
Sentiment of my own Mind. 
judge as freely as I write; and (if, after a ſtrict Ex- 
amination of the Rules, they ſee any Reaſon) to con- 
demn as peremtorily ; for we cannot get out of an Er- 
ror too ſoon. N * I 
RUZEUS ſay's, The Paſtoral Sentiments/ muſt 
have a Connection Plain and Eaſy. Affirming that 
tho" Incoherence, may add a neglegence and ſimple 


_ | Sunplicity as Paſtoral delight's in. mo 
l e ee ene 


well, or ill, or not at all. I would fain perſwade 
my ſelf, continued he, that a Shakeſpear and a Milton 
ſee us now take their Works in hand with Pleaſure 


Tis certain, anſwer'd Sophr, that the leſs we 


delightful. If we take all things as we ſee em, Life 


WE WALK IN A VAIN SHADOW AND DISQUIET OUR. 


| to the Ground, and | 
ſaid. I prethee now no more of this; your Book 


Son recolle&ed him; and told the Swain, That 
Book contain'd ſome Rules for his Direction. But 


nd I deſire all to 


looſneſs to Paſtoral, yet tis not ſuch a Negligence or 


2 . 


777 


DRTDEN obſerve s, that the Diales proper for 


Paſtoral, muſt have a Reliſh of the Faſcion of _ ; 


in the Country. 
FONTENELL that moſt excellent B. 
takes . that no Paſſion is ſo proper for Paſtor 
as that of Love. He mean's as to what we are to 


| deſcribe in our Swains; not mentioning thoſe Pa- 


ſions that Poem is to raiſe in the Reader. 
RA PIN obſerve's, The FakIE ſhould be . 


The Swains not abuſive, or full af Raillery. The 


Sence ſhould not be extended or long. This Author 
has other Obſervations new, but you may gueſs of 


what a Nature, when he confeſſes He walk'd but a5 


Theocritus and Virgil lead him. Therefore he cannot 


have carried the Poem to any Ferfection beyond the 


Condition they left it in; and ſo much any Reader 


Tay. ſee from the Authors themſelves, without reag- | 


2 large Volume to find it out. 
r. DRYDEN, in another place, has an Obſer- 


vation which earrys the Knowledge of Paſtoral {ti} 


farther. Paſtorals, ſays he; muſt contain an agree: 


able Variety after the manner of a I. andſcape. 


But in the GVARDTANS, Vol. I. The Re 1 


der may ſee the Nature of Paſtoral more. explain d 
and enter'd into, in a few Diſſertations, than by all | 
cheſe Authors have deliver d on the Subject. As 
theſe are Books in every Bodies Hands, I ſhall not 
trouble my ſelf to extract the Summary of em. But 
he will find the Criticiſm on Parties and the other 


999 ervations are COA Jagenigas, 
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1 AOFORAL. in it's A e pr. the PCT of 
Shepherds, makes uſe of FABLE, .CHARAC- 
TERS. 
by theſe four Parts conjoyntly obtain's it's End; that 
1s, excites our Pirr, or our Jor, e or both. F or in 


FABLE I include the MORAL; in SEN TIMEN.TS 


both IMAGE and THOUGHT ; and in LAN- 
GUAGE I comprehend the HARMONY. 


Theſe four parts o PASTORAL would lead us 


into an eaſy an natural enumeration of the ſeveral 
Kinds or Sorts of that Poem: According as they 

have more or fewer of thoſe Parts; and as they do 
or do not excite the Paſtoral Paſſions. Not els all 


thoſe Kinds are perfe& Paſtorals, or even Poems, bur 


only ſuch as Authors have given us Examples of, 

{3:54 THEOCRITUS and VTRGIL 

But I omit this Diviſion for another more ma- 

terial. A Difference more fundamental, ariſes in the 
PASTORALS written by different AUTHORS, 

according to the Age which the Poet chuſes to deſ- 

* 2, OL the different Deſcriptions which he gives 


TIMENTS and LANGUAGE ; and 


8 * 
pv * 


ſuppos d to have been in the Gol DEN Aces; or he 
may deſcribe his own COUNTRY, but touching 
only, what is agreable in it; or laſtly, may depaint the 
Life of Swains exactly as it is, their Fatigues and 
Pleaſures being equally blended together. And this, 
laſt Kind moſt Writers have given into; for Theocritus 8 
rude unmanner'd Muſe (as many Cxrricxs have ſtiled 
it, not much amiſs) naturally led him into this Me- 
thod; and then, tis eaſy to conceive why the latter 
Paſtoral- Writers choſe the ſame. 
But as the ſecond Method is plainly more delight- 
ful than the laſt, as it colle&'s the moſt beautiful Ima- 
ges and ſweeteſt Thoughts the Country afford's ; ſo 1 
ſhall ſhow that tis preferable . on many other Ac- 
counts; and even finer for Paſtoral than the Gorpzn 
Ac. But this when I ſpeak of the Characters. 
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us of the COUNTRY. For he may draw it as tis 


- 


I I would only ſettle now in ſhort the moſt compleat 


Kind of Paſtoral ; And ſuch, I think, is that which 
molt” beautifully draw's the preſent Life of Shepherds, 
and raiſes Prrr or Jor, by the four Parts of Paſtoral, 
Fare, CHARACTERS, SENTIMENTS, and Lancuace. 
And ſince tis theſe which conſtitute a perfect Paſto- 
ral, I ſhall crave leave to ſpeak ſeperately of em 
all. And firſt of the Fabv:e 


. 


y + 


Py 


CHAP, IL 


0 f the Fable 3 and the mean s of mak- | 
ing a perfect One. on 


_ 


X Faris proper for Paſtoral, and beſt adapted 
to delight, muſt have theſe following Quali- 
rr ooo en, 
Hirſt, It muſt be one entire Action, having a Be- 
gining, a Middle, and an Et. 2 
Secondly, A perfect Fable muſt have a due Length. 
And not conſiſt of only a mournful Speech which a 
Shepherd find's occaſion to make; or the like. 
Thirdly, And fince all Poetry is an Imitation of 
the moſt Conſiderable, or the moſt Delightful Actions 
in the Perſon's Life we undertake ;. not any trifling 
Action can be ſufficient to conſtitute the Fable. 
F-urthly, Another Quality which a Paſtoral Fable 
. have to be the moſt compleat is a Moral Re- 
477 15 e l 
J ſhall ſpeak to all theſe Heads, except the firſt, 
concerning the Unity; for without that Quality, it's 
ſelf evident that tis no Fable. By Unity I mean the 
ſame with * Ariſtotle. e | 1 
| * 8 | 


— 
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See hu 8th Chapter. 10 —— 
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© What Length a perfect Paſtoral. ſhould have. y 
Au Paſtoral-WWriters have uſed the ſame Lngß ß 


which Theocritus at firſt happen'd into. I ſhall be 
therefore obliged, I doubt, to dwell longer, on this 
Head, than the Importance of it may ſeem to require ; 
and muſt premiſe, that tho a Fable would need, fine- 
ly carry'd on, to be three or four Hundred Lines, yet 
let no Writer be under any Concern -about this : If a 
I Fable have Unity, ſhews a delightful Story, paints pro- 
per Characters, and contains a Moral, I ſhall not 
doubt to call the Poem a perfect and compleat Paſto- 
I xa, tho! the Length exceeds not fifty Lines. But my 
- [| Reaſons for extending it are theſe © 
d Some Author I have ſeen, ingeniouſly obſerves, 
i= | that even in telling common Stories, twere beſt 
Ii to give ſome ſhort Account of the Perſons firſt, to be 
e- | heard with Delight and Attention; For, ſays he, tis 
not ſo much this being ſaid, but its being ſaid on 


„eee eee 
5 ' 


2 ſuch a particular Occaſion, or by ſuch a particular 8 
a Perſon. As this is true in a common Story, ſo tis 
8 more ſo in a Poem. The ſtrongeſt Pleaſure that the | 
of | Mind receives from Poetry, flows from its being en- 
1 Raped and-concerned in the Progreſs and Event of the 
8 tory. We naturally ſide in Parties, and intereſt our 
ſelves in their Affairs of one fide or the other. Then N 
le tis, our Care purſues our Favourite ChanAcT ER, 1 
* where're he goes. We anticipate all his Succeſſes, 1 
and make his Misfortunes our own. Were the Caras- 9 
Þ TROPHE in a Tragedy to appear inthe firſt Acr, but 


little ſhould we be moved by it, not having'.as yet 
* imbibed a favourable Opinion of the Hero, nor learn d 
to be in Pain as often as he is in Danger. 
Now, we may read, I fear, ſome Number of the 
Paſtorals of the ordinary Length, before we ſhall * 
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with this Pleaſure. The Truth is, we are commonly 
paſt a hundred Lines, the length of theſe Pieces, be- 


fore the Mind and Attention is entirely fix d, and has | 
loſt all its former and external Thoughts. All the || 


Pleaſure therefore which proceeds from the Story is 
loſt in theſe ſhort Pieces. „ 
Tis true indeed, I think it poſſible for a Novel, or 
perhaps a Poem, to contain d Story in a hundred Lines 
which ſhall be able to engage the Mind ſo as to de- 
light it from the Fable it (elf, ſtript of all its Orna- 
ments. But how few in a hundred Ages have had 
Genius's capable of this. And if tis difficult in a 
Novel or Poem, which may couch the Circumſtances 
cloſe together, how much more Difficult muſt it be in 
Paſtoral. In the former Pieces nothing is to be obſer- 
ved but the Story it ſelf, in the latter a thouſand Beau- 
ties are to be adjoyn d and as many Rules obſerv'd. 


The oper Length of Paſtoral further collected 
po the Conſideration of the Characters. 


Another Pleaſure which the brevity of theſe Pieces 
robs us of, is this. The Characters cannot finely and 
diſtinctly be depainted in ſo ſhort a Compaſs. And 
tis obſervable, we are concern'd for the Perſonages in 
no Poetry ſo much as thoſe of Paſtoral. Simplicity 
and Innocence have Charms for every Mind, and we 
pity moſt, where moſt our Piry's w ante. 

So that the two nobleſt Beauties, and which con- 
ſtitute the main Difference between Poetry and Ver- 
ſification, between a perfect Poem and a Madrigal, 
Epigram Cor Elegy, are entirely loſt in thoſe Pieces, 
and the only Pleaſure they can raiſe, muſt proceed a- 
lone from Sentiment and Dictio . 


8E. 


1:33:17 
Q S.E C FT: 3. } 
The Lengtb of Paſtoral, yet further ſhzwn from ; 
Ad Faſſions i raiſes... 3 
In every rational and conſiſtant Piece, the Writer 


has ſome Aim in View; as, to work every thing up to 
one End and a Moral Reſult; or to excite ſome 
Paſſion, or the like. Otherwiſe it is but an Aſſay of 
Wit, a Flirt of the Imagination, and no more. Too 


trifling to detain the rational Mind. Now, that theſe 
ſhort Pieces are not capable of having a Moral, or 


raiſing any Paſſion, I need trouble my ſelf for no other 
Proof than there-never having been ſuch one produced. 
But give me leave to inſtance in the uſual Method 


of forming a Paſtoral. One Shepherd meets another; 
tells him ſome body is dead; upon which, they be- 


gin the mournful Dialogue, or Elegy. Burt in ſuch an 
Elegy, there is but one thing can raiſe a fine Pleaſure ; 
which can be the only ſolid Reaſon for the Writers 
performing ſuch a Work; and that is the raiſing Piry, 
without which no End is obtain'd by ſuch a Dia- 
logue. And tis only a -School-Boy tryal of Wit; 
like a ſingle Deſcription. Unleſs the Poet think's it e- 
nough that the Scene is laid in the Country, and the 
very Talk of Shepherds is enough to ſupport a Piece. 


And the truth is, of a Nature ſo exceeding pleaſant 


is Paſtoral, that a Piece which has but Fields and 
Hedges repeated pretty often in it, is at leaſt tole- 
rable ; whereas in any other Poetry, we ſee every 


day far better Poems caſt out of the World as ſoon - 
as they enter into it. But another reaſon of their 


Succeſs proceeds from the little Knowledge moſt 
People have of Paſtoral ; all Poets having gone in 
exactly the ſame Track, without once endeavour- 


ing 
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V 
ing to raiſe the Poem to any greater Perfection than 
they found it in; whereas Epick Poetry, Tragedy, 
and Comedy, arriv'd by {low degrees to the Perfecti- 
on they now bear; and this Writer {till went beyond 
thelaſt of an equal Genius. ORD TI 
But I was going to give an Inſtance how incapa- 
ble theſe Pixcks are of raiſing the Paſſions. A 
mournful Dialogue, or Elegy is form'd upon the 
Death of ſome Perſon. But if this Elegy . raiſes not 
our Pity, tis a Trifle, and only a childiſh Copy of 
Verſes. But in order to raiſe that moſt delightful 
Paſſion, ſhould not the Reader be firſt prepoſſeſs d 
in favour of the Party dead? Can I pity a Perſon 
"becauſe deceas'd, without knowing any thing of him 
while alive? 5 CS es Gd 

*Tis the ſame in that other well-known way of 
drawing up a Paſtoral. I mean, where two Shepherds 
ſing alternately. Theocritus haply light upon this, and 
every Paſtoral Writer ſince his time, 7 I have 
ſeen) has been ſo unfortunate as to happen exactly 
upon the ſame. - And I believe it has as often been 
indifferent to the Readers which of the Shepherds 


overcame. Our Joy in this Caſe is equal to our Grief 
in the other. CE 2 od . 
From the 577 h by Nature preſc Red to all Pieces; 

ragick, &c. is ſhown, That Paſtoral 


will, at leaſt, admit of the Length of three or 


Jour hundred Lines. 


Thus far of the Neceſſity of extending a. Pas ro- 
Rar to the Length of three or four hundred Lines, if 
we would not deprive our ſelves of the Opportuni- 
ties of being as delightful as Poetry will permit. 
But if any Commentator, who thinks himſelf oblig d 

| = 
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Ito defend Theocritus and Virgil in every particular, 
han ſhould not only not allow this Length to be prefer-- 
„able, but even condemn it as faulty, it would oblige 
ecti-us to come more. cloſe to the Point, and to take the 
ond Queſtion from the bottom. What is the Length by 
I Nature fix d for all Pieces? And why mayn't an 
apa" Epick be as ſhort as a Tragick Poem? Methink's 
a Poet ſhould not be content to take theſe things on 
the] Truſt, and tye himſelf down to Brevity or Length 
not only becauſe Theocritus wrote ſhort and Homer lohg 
itfull * I have not Leiſure to enter fully into this Queſ- 
eſs d tion, but would reccommend it to {ome Perſon who 
ſon has, as a Subject that would prove as Entertaining + 
him] to the Reader as the Writer. However, I ſhall ſpeak 
I juſt what I have at preſent in my Mind upon it. 
y of Without conſidering Tragedy as drawn into Re- 
erde prefentation, it is plain it would not endure the 


and ength of Epick Poetry, without being wearious in * 
have] ing et for theſe Reaſons among others: It's 4 
actly ſing is more heated and violent than. the Epick _ 9 
been Poem, and conſiſts of only Dialogue; whereas the for- "= 
erds mer has the Variety of Dialogue and Narration .- 
5riet both. Beſides, the under- actions which work up to 1 
the main Action in Heroick Poetry, are each as great = 
and as different from each other, as the main Actions 1 

of different Tragedie . WP 1 

3 Nor would Paſtoral bear the Length of even Tra- 1 
ce, gedy. For it admits. not both thoſe two kinds of 2» 
toral Writing, the Sublime and the Beautiful, which are . = 
2 ON cem diſſertnt of any in Nature, having only the 9 
I laſt. But theſe two give ſo ſweet a variety to the 7 
ſame Piece, when they are artfully blended together, =_ 
chat a good Tragedy or Epick Poem can nev 1 
\5TO” Soon as we begin to be ſated and cloy'd with Pa i 
s, if ſion and Sublime Images, the Poet changes the Scene 1 
run I all is, on a ſudden, ſoft and beautiful, and we ſeem = 
Rx 8 1 another Worlds. © EY 1 


Yet 
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Yet is Paſtoral by no means ty d down by nature 
to the Length uſed by Theocritus and all his Follow- 


ers. Tis only Example has introduc'd that Me- 


thod. For, tis a Poem capable of raiſing two Paſ- 


ſions, and thoſe tho' all conſiſtent with one another, 
yet what raiſe Pleaſures, the moſt widely different 
of any, in the Mind. When we have tir'd the 
Reader with a mournful and pitious Scene, we may 


relieve and divert his Mind with agreeable and joy- 


ous Images. And theſe the Poet may diverſify and 
vary as often as he pleaſes. And ſo different àre the 
Paſſions of Pity and Joy, that he may all thro' the 
Poem pleaſe in an equal Degree, yet all thto' the Poem 
in a different Manner. 8 „„ 

Beſides, this Poem changes the general Scene, which 
is more than even Tragedy does. A Poet who has 


form'd a perfect Notion of the Beautiful, and fur- 
niſhed his Mind with a ſufficient number of delight- 
ful Images, before he ſet's down to write à Paſto- 


ral, will lead the Reader thro' ſo ſweet a Variety 
of amuſing Scenes, and ſhow ſo many beautiful Pi- 


' ures to his Imagination, that he will never think 


the tenth Part of a Tragedy's Length too much for 
a Paſtoral. | 5 | 

Tiis true indeed that they who make a Paſtoral 
no more conſiderable than a Song or Ballad (as Theo- 
critus, Virgil, &c.) without Paſſions, Characters, a 
delightful Fable, or any Moral, do well to make it 


of no greater Extent than a Song or Ballad. Where 


there is nought to delight but the Sentiments, (for 


they aim at neither the ſoft nor the ſublime Lan- 
guage) a Reader cannot attend to more than a hun- 
dred Lines; but where the Mind is engag d and 


concern d for the Iſſue of the Story, and eager to 
know the Event, tis inſenſibly drawn on, and have- 


ing ſome Aim in View, is much leſs weary'd, tho' 
led on to a greater Extent. 5 


not be any trifling; filly Circumſtance of a She 


or the like; which is as much as: N be 
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Thatthe * FOE We not Wit very EE od 
mme; ; " alſo that ſeveral! Wa uſt 
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X Third Quality, laid un as led to con- 
ſtitute a Fable wholly perfect, was this, That 
as. there muſt be but one Action, that Actiofl ma 


herd*s Life. As one Swairt's telling tlie other How 


poor and bare he is Flock b ing to 


Or one complain 
the other that his Plock has had ſome 5 


otit' of the Paſtorals form'd after 
For if you take the Actions Gr a 
of the Ornaments 'of Shy Vo 
petition * the” Lg, ore, 


ii 
1 dem, 
"the A 7 

ng 'Bxnn2n; 

ee 1 


117 4. its 


no. more 
| mop, Wat into Werle, vial 


705 U Adden 1 rs 


Tropa 1S'no= 22 
(net even the telling how the'Sow and 7 

al their Wasn, e the * Put 

might be ez d one Actin, > Mid 


die and Fol. So" that %is het king 80 khaki 
Fable, if the Fable be not op. pol & 1690 11.69 Du 
Shepherds are indeed ſuppos d to be happy, and 


devoid of Stir, and Noiſe; and Buſtle; but does it 
follow,” that there are no Agony Ine was” ne 2 


ca 4 


\ 
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Shepherd's Life? If there are delightful Actions. 
dis plain we don't runcounter to a Shepherd s Life in 
Ang em into Paetry ; and Poetry imitates the 
Actions of Men. Which ſhew's that cheſe ordinary 
Paſtorals are no more Poetry, than Luckzrius is, or 
than any other Pos PHI, if tutn'd into Verſe, 
would be. Sure I think, as we allow an EpIcx WRI- 
Tan to take his Hero in that Part oæ Character of his 
Life, where he will make the beſt Figure in Poetry, 
{6 we ſhould allow - a PasrokAL-Warrex the fame 
0 pportunity of pleaſing. 
Tis neceſſarꝝy alſo. that ſeveral leſſer Actions * 
to the main One; that the whole Piece m 
up with Circumſtances. 'Tis the very Soul of P 
. to imitate Actions; to lead x lg Mind e 
ariety of Scenes; * ro "Reed. . W : 
Harte Ns Sede s Life ha Incidents, E 
is plain a Shepherd's Li $25 many cidents, 
As. 01 Xs r Perſon's.; only one Kind are f b 155 | 
+ > ol ber not. The Simplicity of Paſtoral is nothing 


touch d by this, if theſe i Incdenrs are Paſtoral : For if 5% 


Te difference between FO or. Tragick Poetry 
and Labor, not proceed from the One have- 


ther no Under-A&ions, but rather | 


pg man ty diferen Actions, which a Hzzo and a Swain 
are engag d in. A Shepherd's leading his Laſs to 2 
SHADE, and there ſticking her Boſom with Flowers, 

is the fame in cha as an Hero's ling a Ja- 
reli is 15 Aoi | SAM Anda l d e 

nces an ons is neceſſary in Pieces 
Or perhaps in P Ae e ſince the Coolneſs and 
Sedateneſs of Paſtoral is very apt to ſate and tire 
the Reader, if he owl s long on one Action; and 
we can bear a loty :ription. of a B tle. than 
of two Shepherd' 8 n gether ; e, the frſt 
fill's and actuate s the the moſt ; and. where it 
is ſo much rapley d. it cannot fo eaſily flag and 
grow dull. 
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Whether the - 8 be ſauple or 
- complex 5 | and how i "_— differ To” the 
 Epick k Fable.” | i 1 

The Implex Fables 2 are IE me, all aeg the 
fineſt. And even Paſtoral may receive an additio- 
nal Beauty from a K of Fortune in the 
chief CHaAAcrER, if manag d with Diſcretion. Tis 
ot eaſy to give direct Proofs for things of this Na- 
ture. But whav little I have to offer for Paſtoral's 
2quiring an Implex Fable, is as follows. |, . _ 

Paſtoral, like all hy 4 _ aim at Pleaſure and 


Nor do we 
15 2 him riſe from 


dy 7 £0 hy 2 
ave” us to a Fee — hg rejoyces the 
nd as for the other End of Poetry, which is Profit 


very one may fee that e ables are 85 
eſt for producing 2 Moral. 
But great Care muſt be taken in chis Way. 


y violent Means; as Machines, , and 
Paſtoral it muſt be produced 0 eaſy. key vo 4 
em to proceed from it ſelf. 


Nor ———— of Fortune be produced by 
y ſudden Contraſt, as in moſt  Tragedies it is 3 
6. Fa Sarprize-: (unleſs very, weak) is a Fault in Par 
oral, tho a Heanty in other Poetry. 
'Tis alſo evident that the Ills whith. a Shepherd 
Ils into, from ſome ſlight, and almoſt! ineyitable 
> ( from which the < is form d) muſt be 5 
s Er 2 nitely 


- 


s che CarasrropHs in pick Poetry, bs work 1 775 WY 


pp 


© 20, 1 | 
nitely wh than thoſe bn einbarraſs a Hero; be- 
cauſe Ills muſt be prop Tons 'd to the Fault; and tis 


plain, the Faults of a· 
ry minute. 


A hundred Obſerratiohs, like this taft, might. bs 


maden too inconſſderable to enùmerateę; N ,Fhe 
Poer, when he form's his 'Fable, e obſerv- 
ing em. Otherwiſe, tis beſt he keep to Simple 


Fable.; which, tho a better maysr U er be 
r 2 18 far enough Ae e al ulfy. I 
ITT Ax .5 Tak) 8 mort yitad ign 


What N or. 1 FE * Kepler, 
Life a are e propereſt Jor the Poer- 70 80 hon. 5 


wain are ſuppos d to be ve- 


1 
— » 
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; e cannot be pleas 4 with ihe Delcription of -any 
5 0 or Life, which at that time we would not Wil- 
9 y exchange our preſent Stare for. Nor is it poſ- 
fible to be pleas'd with any thing that is very low 
and bogparly, Therefore, methinks, I would raiſc 
my Shepherd's Life to à Life of Pleaſure ; contraxy 
to the. uſual Method. For when a Crriztv or Perfo 
in Bufineſs divert's himſelf in the Country, tis not 
from ſeeing the Swains employ'd or at Labour 3 he 
viſits the Country for the eaſy Ind agreeable: Rerired 
neſs of it; and T believe the Pleaſure of ſeeing. 4 
Shepherd: folding his Sheep, proceeds from the Pro 
e& of Evening, of the Woodsand' Fields, and fron 
je Innocence We cuneeive in the Sheep, and the like 
not from the Action of the Shepherd folding them. S0 
of Reapers,' we conceivde em filling che following 
Yeh with Plenty; We have, while we ſee em, the 


n ht of Fulneſs, and the time when every thin 
Ret Þ to Perfection; and theſe, and the lik 

Ten, ghts, rather raiſe the Delight of ſeeing thoſ 
particular oy tes pears raorogd m Fo 

eff fon | wi 


N | 


a D208. e 
ve fee, that if we behold Sheep, or the like, in a Ci- 

1 tis To, o! Countrymen are ordering them, we have no 
uch Delight ; becauſe there the, Silence of Evening, 


7 ” + = - * 2 - 2 . - 


ch, Delight; becauſe there tl 
the Proſpect of Fieſds, Oc. are 


1 


deſcribe em nee 17 Vio kErs; plaiting roſy 
erd : fora Laſs, Oc. 5 


fovely- 
Tis obſervable, that no Tragedy can be well con- 
I ftiruted without a mixture of Love; and even Shake- 
f any ſpear, ( who ſeem's to, haye had ſo little of the Sory 
t Wil- or Trrorx in his Genius) was "obliged to have 
po. ſome recourſe to that Paſſion, in forming his moſt re- 
ar TRACED YH; I mean Oraziio. Not that an Hr- 
zo ſhould be ſoften d, much leſs drawn in his moſt 
degenerate Hours, when he is in Love. For, me- 
thinks, the Fxencn ſeem a little too fond of introduce- 
ing Love, when they draw theit greateſt Hero's as 
amorous Love-Sops, and omit all that is truly Great 
in their Characters. „ OT OT ET 
Now if Love, with Reaſon manag'd, appear fo 
well in Tracepr, it muſt ſure be extreamly proper 
for Pasrorat. In the firſt we are to be rais'd'and 
heated; in the latter ſooth'd and foften'd : The one 
has to do with Perſonages, all gentle and tender; the 
Subject of the other is Fury and Bravery. I would 
therefore have, methinks, a Sprinkling of Love thro 
all my Paſtorals ; and twill give the Writer an Op- 
portunity of ſhowing the Tenderneſs, and the Sim- 

Plicity of his Caaracrxs in the fineſt Manner: Vet | 
muſt it be ſo diverſify d and broken, by other Inc i- | 
oy.” -: | dents 
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dents interfering, as not to cloy and nauſęate the 
Reader, with the Repetition of nothing bar Lobe 
The vulgar Notion is, that WaSTLING, and ſuch 
like Incidents are propereſt for Paſtoral; but if a 
Writer introduces ſuch, he'll find em ſo few, that 
*twill be neceſſary to touch upon Love beſides. _ 
But methinks, I would not new my CHA RA C- 
TERS in ſo low and clownith a degree of Life; For 
if I draw em ſo rough, and Porter like, in one place, 
I cannot give em Tenderneſs and Simplicity in 
another; without breaking in upon the Manners. 
So that if I was compell'd to put this Circum- 
ſtance of WRESsTLIN G into a Paſtoral, I would have 
recourſe, even there, to Love, to render it Pleaſurable 
to the Mind; as thus: A tender-hearted Laſs ſhould 
be. plac'd Spectator of her Wreſtling Lover: By this 
means the Poet might make it ſhine in Poetry; if he 
deſcribed her Behaviour, her foft Concern and joys | 
ous Smiles, occafioned by every little Failure, and e- 0 
very Proſpe& of Succeſs  ' e. 1 


But this is à Subject of ſo great Extent, that I 
have not time to go thro with it. Take therefore 
this general Rule for all. Thoſe Circumſtances or 
Actiens in the Fable, which ſhow barely the De- 
lightfulneſs of the Country, are good. Thoſe which 
give us a Sight of alſo the Sprightlineſs and Vigour 
of it, are better; and thoſe which comprehend fur- 
ther, the Simplicity and the Tenderneſs of the young 
Laſſes, are beſt. And from hence a Writer or Reader 
will be able to make a Judgment of any Circumn 
ſtance that may occur. © 
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There i is norkiy in baren bd dat Patties 

have a wronger Notion than of the word Stwprier: 

TY, Becauſe the Poem ſhould be ſimple, they ſtrip 

in it of all Beauty and Delightfulneſs; that is, they lay 

. the Simplicity where it Would not ſo much be (in 

un- the Fable) and rive it of alb Simplicity, where 

7 3 7 be beautil (in the Sentiments and Di- 
on 


If all the W or ARtions, os are emly 


is ſimple and deligheful, thro the whole Number of 
he Tbeocritus s Idylls, were collected into one Paſtoral, 
Oy= | — as to follow naturally each other, and work up to 
= enera] End, I think that Paſtoral would be 
— ily ſimple than any we have at preſent. 


true, a Poet may thruſt into Paſtoral as great a _—_ 


it I Ttitude of Actions, and as ſurprizingly brought about, 
ore a, we find in. Tragedy, bur there is no peceflitys 


De. that erefore he muſt fall into that Fault. Let for 
ich mine own part, I had rather ſee too much, than toq 


our little Action, as I cannot help preferring 2. faulty g 


fur- Writer 1 a dull One. 
ung But à Poet of Genius wil diverſify and adorn his 


der Fable, as much as he lawfully may; and as for the 


an» Sup LE, he will draw ſuch ſoft and tender Crangcy 
rens, as will furniſh his Poem Nut. Abe ee of. 
+ ns 8, of the moſt delightful Kind. The 


Ef Prfczs ſimple, by diveſting, Pom of of a 
I ments of Poetry; and the leſs and more inconfu 
CF able Skerches they are, i Sol they 


Writers ſeem to think they mut 1 


0 


becanfs e he muſt uſe a Number ſufficient to plegſe, * 


. 
247] 
A ſtrange Conception ſure of Simplicity While 
their Sentiments are falſe almoſt in every Line; ei- 
ther in their own Nature ; or with reſpect to Paſtq- 
ral; Or to the perfor Sealing; or ſome other fo- 
reign Caud But I ſhall always wave the being 
particular in ſuch Caſes as theſe. To point at 
Faults directly, I Abr ray: Ankagſs 15 a SOPs 
not a CRITICE, - -: ; {1 


o 1% Mrd, a * bind 2 40 Mod 7. do 
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F H E fourth Quatiry alas Fable ask 1 to ren - y 
Jeder it bu is 2 Moral Reſult. I need 7 
not trouble you with a Proof of a Moral's be- fe 
ing neceſſary 3 3. Plain that every Poem ſhould be fe 
made as perfect as tis capable of being, and no one 
will ever affirm a Moral to be unnatural in Paſtoral. l 
But if any one ſhould demand a Proof, tis thus: 
Poetty aim's at two Ends, Pleaſure and Profit ; ; bur © 
Paſtoral will not admit of direct Inſtructions; there- 
fore it muſt contain a ' Moral, or loſe one End, which 
Is Profit” We mightas eaſy ſhow that the other End 
of Poetry, viz. Pleaſure, is alſo impair d, if the 
Motal be neglected; but the thing is Pi. 
* T0 haſten therefore to enquire what kind of Mo- 
ral is proper for Tier we muſt look ba ck Into 


the 


i 25 J | 
E Reafons preſcribed by Nafute for the Moralsin 


Sorts LY Poetr) 
AE Poetry and Tragedy are e about 


Kings, and Princes, therefore the Morals 


ther ſhould be directed to Perſons engaged in Af 
fairs of State, aud at the Helm, and be of ſuch a 
Jature as . theſe ; 4 Crown will not render a Pen- 


ſon Happy, if be does not purſue his Duty en 


God and Man 3. the. beſs Method of Securing a Go- 
vernment, is to occafion Unity in it, and the like. 

„Again, Comedy Subject is to ckpoſe the Ill Habits 

in 5 LE. * 1081 mote therefore ſhould contain In- 

ons tp the middle Sort of People: As, hat 

i attend on Coverouſneſs,” "fp" 425 a Parent s being 

zoo. Severe, or the like. 


5 


hut ſo eaſy and gentle a tind's of Por is Paſto- 
ral, that tis not very pleaſant to the bay Part of 


the World. Men in the midſt of Ambition, delight 
to be rais d and heated by their Images and Senti- 
ments. Paſtoral therefore addreſſes it ſelf to the 
Young, the T ender, and particularly thoſe of the 


SO FT SEX. The Characters alſo in Paſtoral 


are of, the ſame Nature; An Innocent Swain; or 
Tendir-Hearted "Laſs. From ſuch Characters there- 
fore, we muſt draw our Morals, and to ſuch Per- 
ſons muſt we dire& them; and they ſhould parti- 
cularly aim at regulating the Lives of Virgins! and 


all young 1 Perſons. arts 


” What Nature 1 bbc be 2 Morar of cannot 


ſo well be explain d as by Examples; but I do not 
remember at preſent any ſuch "Paſtoral. * You are 
not. widely deficient, CueBIN, J think, in this part i- 
cular... Your firſt ſhow's us, that che beſt Preſerva- 
dei young Laſs can have againſt Love and our 
Edi 8 SEX, Is, to be SANT pre coma 8 

wi 


1 26 


Little Parl Er is eager of Li 
7 of Men and Love; but dar 


LIN sSHEET- HEART; tho? all the w 

is ignorant of the Cauſe of her Uneaſineſs. 
The Moral to your · ſecond Paſtoral, which con 

tain's Inſtructions to COQUETTS, warping them 


not to take pleaſure in giving Pain, is, I think, not 
worſe than this. 


But the Moral to your Third (call d the Rat 


rvL'Swain, methinks, is not fo good. Ir is alſo di- 
reged to the COQUETT'S ; and inſtructs em 
not to give a Lover any Hopes, whom they do not 
intend to make happy. If the of k I there, 
had jilted Cupprkrr, ſhe had miſt of ber good For- 
tune; and her Unwillingneſs to encreaſe the Num- 
ber of her Admirers, is the Cauſe of her Happineſs. 
But, I know not how, this like s me not ſo well as 


the other Three; or, perhaps it is not produced ſo | 


naturally. by the Fable, and 9M may prevent oh 
plealing, 


s E c . 1 
How 2 2 the moſ regular hind of Moral, 


It a Writer's only. Aim was the preſerving Por- 
TICAL n in his Moral, he would have nothing 
to do but to ſhow a Perſon defe&ive in ſome ſligh 
Particular, and from thence Unhappy 3 but as 4 Poet 
always reaches at Fee Of NE Ales 


"_ to be obeſery'd. 

. 8 of 3 3 * ng 1 105 
isfortune ſach an one as is the natural or probable 

Conſequence of his Fault. As in OrrzLLo + (Fer 

how can 1 Inſtance? in PASTORAL. ai I rather che 


_— 


to SoriiN's 
rſt Sou | 
Heart on the Flutter ; then the is taken with Wo” 


whe he: 


* 7 9 ; 
wiſe. o * 


ol. 


the Moors Fault, to be a too raſh and ungrounded 
Jealouſy ; than that Fault, common to almoſt all 
our T ragedies, of marrying without the Parent's 
Gooſenr: Fo Gap Na 70 then, is the natural conſe- 


15 Vader ol his dae rg - N gg 


=> a 3 in ſuch a. ag; Sa. 12 
'$ Te: narurally produces his F aul, 

2 his 5 5 „ 1 

If you allo that the Fault ſhould be the RE? ot 
probable Conſequence of the Temper ; let me ask 
you then, 00 thoſe Tragedies or Paſlorals. can be ſa - 
perfect, where the original natural Temper of tþ 
Hero or Heroine is not drawn into the Pizcs. 
mean, where all that we ſee of the Mind of he 
Chizr CHARACTER, is his Mind or Temper, as alter d 
entirely, by ſome foreign or accidental Means. As, 


| Who vvill tell me vvhat Hawrzr's natural Temper 


vvas ? Throughout that admirable Tragedy, vve ſee 


not his bare Temper once; but before he appear s, he's 
in vvild Diſtraction, vvhich proceeds from former 


Accidents. This Metlipd Mr. Row too has taken, 
8 in that ingenious Tragedy, call'd 7 4 NE 
SHORE. © We do not fee my thing of her Tem- 
per but Grief and Sorrow; bur Grief cannot be 
natural ta any Perſon's Mind, muſt be acciden- 
tal. Hovvever, I think, this Method may be, at 
leaſt, very goods. vyherher tis the beſt, I leave o- 
chers to determine. 

But as to the Fault, vrbether tis in the Action, 
or out of it, is of no moment to the Perfe&neſs of a 
Paſtoral, Tho! I muſt needs ſay, I am for what A- 
RISTOTLE call's the Peripatie, or change of For- 
tune in Paſtoral ; but I think the Action that pro- 
duces the Change may be cither in the Poem, or 
have happen'd ſome time before, but ſo that it's 
Influence dqes not reach the Perſons till they have 
beena while engaged 1 in the * of the Tragedy 
or Paſtoral. "M vECT. 
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- Here Sony: cloſed his Book; for the Heat of the Day 
came on, and an Houſe or an Arbour began to be 0 
agreeable than the open Fields. 'Sorar told the Sw ain' 
he would meer him there agen in the Eyening, and 
read him ſome more of the Minutes he had put down 
ſor his Direction, and withdrew ; and the Shepherd 

drove his Lambs to the Covert of the Stianes.” +. | 


Accordingly, as the day began to decline, the Cri- 


tick again appear d; and opening his Book, Purſued 
the e had made ome hs So in. * 
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if 1 => 6 ihe 'd to Prove * 1 
ſtoral does require 

or CHARAcTERS to be — 5 5 
our Method of ordering Paſtor: 
be admitted, the Neceſſity there- 
0 OF ol, will be cal Freer But 
i. any one 1 the ordin; 1 I, muft: tell 
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Pikck of an hundred Lines. 


It 


u. of i the Paſtoral CHARAC CTERS „ N. 


him, that tis not proper to draw CHARACTERS-11/;A 5 


2 
A 
'S 
* 
3 
1 


. 1 


Sb] 


it is tõ be obſerv'd, that tho a Faziz and Monat. 
are eſſential to every Poem; Ze et a Poem may ſub» 
ſiſt without the 08 In pick Poetry the Mas 
cmxxr, the ſublime Dzscrzerions, Cr. are ſuck | 
ſtrong and Foetical Ornaments, that a very fine Precs | 
of the Heroickkind, might be form d without the Or | 
nament of Cyaracrtks. But Paſtoral is in it felf; 
(if 1 may | {o- ſpeak.) leſs Poetical; and therefore 
more want's the additional Ornaments of Arr. *Tis 
naturally low and mean, and therefore ſhould be as 
much rais'd as poſſible. Whereas Epick-Poetry is of 
a Nature ſo warm and heated, that it's own proper | 
and Violence is able to ſupport it. If this 

could want a Proof, I might ſay in ſhore, That we 
can bear with Epick- poetry, even without any kind 


of Verſe, and Cambray has ſucceeded in ſuch; bur 


every one will judge that ſhould a Paſtoral appear 
in Proſe, nay even without the Feminine Ornament ® 


of JancLe, 'twould not be born with; which ſhow's. Y 5 
that Epick Poetry can ſupport it ſelf with fewer fo- 


reign Aſſiſtanees than Paſtoral. 
Another Obſervation I ſhall make, relating to the 
Manxzzs or Craracrters in genéral, is this; and tis 
equally applicable te Epick ate, Tra agedy' and 
Paſtoral : There are tliree mapa” ways of drawing 
CHARACTERS 3 ; which in Tragedy form the Temp, 23 
twere, of three different Kinds or Natures: | 
The firſt, and fineſt is, where the Natural Tem- 
per of the Hero's Mind is drawn in the former Part 
of the Poem, but after 'the Pzrtear(y alter S. As 
* ArnzNns is drawn at firſt all free and wells 
ter d to a Fault; but after his change of Fortune, 
is 5s deſcribed as a quite different Man; moroſe, and in 


hatred with himſelf and all che World. Aud fo in 
hate WR 


131 'Y 
fora: The ſecond "TOE is, where the Temper of Mind 
y ſub- is the ſame in the former and latter Part of the Play:; - 
Ma- bat all along forced from it's Natural Bent. Every 
uch {where inclin d and leaning to a different Temper; 
yet is no where wholly carry'd off, or alter'd, as in 
enice-Preſerv d; Jaſfeir s Temper is generous, faith- 
Ful, and tender, bat thro? Want and Rnticement bein 
drawn into a Conſpiracy, this Temper is half e 
in him: Bur the Strugglings which the: Poet has ſe 
nne an Opportunity of deine between his pre- 
ſent Actions and his Natural Temper, are catty d 
Ichro' the whole Piece; and he condeinn's himſelf the 
| Fame for ungenerouſly betraying his Friend at the 
e End, as for entring into the Conſpiracy Againſt his 
f Country try, at the be . LOUEIOY AAA 
The laſt kind 6 CHARACTER is, where the Naw 
| 9 ee Temper of the Mind is neither drawn. in the lat- 
t Near Part of the Poem; nor retain d thro! the whole; 
but elouded and broken; but inſtead thereof ſome 
= ofa and accidental Humour, which from ſome 
. , {Misfortune, or the like, has quite. changed the Na+ 
; rural. Temper. before the Perſon appears on the 
Stage, or in the Poem. As in the Disrxrss D- Mo- 
THER, the CHaRacrk that gives name to the Tra- 
gedy, is all along in Tears and Grief for Heflor; 
and what her Temper was before his Death, does 
not appear, that is, t her Natural Venaper 
was. 
11 need not dergin you to apply what 1 have here 
oblery d to. PasroxaL in particular; tis to 
affirm, that the Method — e moſt beauti- 
3 in Tragedy, will 1 equally | in Ur we? 
unn. 7 
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e Condition of Life Our * 800 2 1 und be | 
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ſed in. And whether the Gol rx-Acx, 


G e * — 


e freſent Sate, * the. "PO, font be 


"% R 


duavn. . 


n 


18 * 
1 
o 


6 þ 9 


tis now, but only the pleaſant and delightful Images 


extracted, and touc hd upon; 310 rf. laſtly, we may 
draw the Country in it's true and genuine Colours 
the Deformities as well as che Beauties having ad- 
mirtance into our Poem. 1904-207 g1 70 OR83E | 
This : laſt ſort run's upon the Labonte and: Fas | 
rigid of the Ruſticks; and gives us dirett Clowns | 
and Country- Folk. We alway ſee em ſweating with | 
a SICLE in their Hands; beating their Cos from 
the Corn; or elſe at Scolding. Yet doubtleſs a kind | 
= Paſtorals of this Nature might be made extream- | 


"Gi delightful, if the Writer would dare to write hin» 
if, and not be lead o much by Ti heocrity6s 00 Vir- 


ris 1542 
Au 


4 1 a Method rake 70 this, 1 think, is a Des | 
PS: ac of the Gorpen-Act ; and there is very lit- 
tle difference between this, and that which we hold | 
the beſt. It draw's the Swains, all innocent and 
tender, Show's us Shepherds, who are ſo, not for their | 


Poverty | 


4 "H E R Ex are ethroedifferent Methods, 7 as we ME | | 
/ ed'in the firſt Chap. of the firſt 'Book:) of ide- | 


bing the Country. For it may be drawn, as tis 
2 d to have been in the GolpEN AOR; or as 2 


| their” Flocks, and the like. 


: | 
, 


3 9 
Poverty, but their Pleaſure ; or the Cuſtom of thoſe, 
unrefin d Ages, when the Sons and Daughters of 
Kings were of that Employ, as we read in the Scripture 
of the Ladies of greateſt Quality, drawing Water for 
I am dictate nothing 
ayerſe to this kind of Paſtoral. It draw's ſuch a Lite 
as we could eaſily wiſh our ſelves in'; and ſuch; and 
only ſuch, can bear a pleaſurable Deſcription. 
But all the Opportunities that the ſuppoſition of 
the Gorpen-Ac gives the Reader of the Beautiful in 
his Deſcriptions, and being Entertaining in his Chara- 
&ers; In ſhort, all the delightful Scenes, Arborets 
and Shades, aswell as all the gentleneſs and ſimplicity 
of that Ack, may be drawn into the other; namely 
the middle State, which we prefer; if the Cnara- 


7 crxxs be proper. 


Beſides, I ſhould not be fond of deſcribing the 
Gorptn-AGe, becauſe we are not ſo much intereſted 


and concern'd in what was only ſome thouſand Years 
.* ago, and ne're will be again. If the Poet poſſeſſes 
us with agreeable Sentiments of our own Country 


( by deſcribing it, but omitting all that is not de- 
lightful in it) we ate doubly pleas'd with the Con- 
ſideration that: it may be in our own Power to enjoy 
the ſweet Amuſement : and we are apt to fancy while 
we are reading, that were we among thoſe Swains, 
we could ſolace our ſelves in their eaſy Retirements, 
and on their tender Banks in the fame manner that 
they do. | | . 7 | 

And ſince Poetry, the mote naturally it deceives, 
the more fully it pleaſes; I ſhould be very deſirous, 
inethinks, of giving my Pieces as great an Appear: 
ance of Probability as poſſible. And in our way, 


the Poet may, to add yet more to the Probability, 


mention ſeveral Places in the Country, which actual- 
ly are to be found there; and will have ſeveral Op- 
portunittes of giving his Stories an Air of Truth. 
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De Metbod of Theocritus, and all bis Followers, 
infer, from the Nature of the 


- ſhown to be 
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But further; to ſhew that we ſhould not deſcribe 
the Country in it's Fatigues, it's Roughneſs, or it's 


- Meaneſs, take theſe few Conſiderations. For, as no 
Writer whom I have read (but that excellent FRENCH- 
man FONTENEL, ) has raiſed his Shepherds and 


Shepherdeſſes above the vulgar and common ſort of 


” 


Neat-herds and Plonghers, I am oblig d to dwell a 


little the longer on this Head. 


It may be obſery'd, I think, that there are but two | 
States of Life which are particularly pleaſant to the 
Mind of Man; the buſy, great, or pompous ; and 
the retir d, ſoft, or eaſy. More are delighted with i - 
the former than with the latter kind, which af-| 
. foard's a calm Pleaſure, that does not ſtrike ſo ſenſibly, | 


but proceeds much from the Imagination. Perhaps 


this may be the reaſon why Epick and Tragick Poetry 


* 


* 


— 
* 


o 


are more univerſally pleaſing than Paſtoral ; for they 
deſcribe the Actions of ſuch Perſons, as moſt Men 
are dazled and enamour d with; and would willing-| 


ly quit their own Stations in Life for. 


But tho this State of Life may perhaps be more | 


1 
t 


generally engaging than the ſoft and retir d; tis cer- 
tain the ſoft is the next eligible, and conſequently | 
will ſhine the moſt next in Poetry. As no one would 
much deſire to be one of Theocritus s Shepherds, ſq tis 
plain, no one can be much delighted with being con- 
cern d, as twere, with ſuch ; of having their Actionstake 
up our Minds, and their Manner of Life ſet before us. 
As a love of Grandeur, Show and Pageantry is 
implanted naturally in, our Minds, ſo we cannot be 


8 


pleas'd 


nn, 


eser 


pleas'd with any thing that is mean, low and beg⸗ 
garly ; and as we diſlike what is mean and beggar- 
15 ly, How can we love to have our Minds conyerfant 
mere, fl about, direct Ploughmen, c We love the Coun- 
try for it's ſoft Retirements, it's Silence, and it's 
Shades, and can we love a Deſcription of It that ſets 
none of theſe before us? If I read a Paſtoral, I 
would have it give me ſuch a Proſpect of the Coun- 
cribe try, and ſtop me upon thoſe Objects, where I ſhould 
r it's myſelf ſtay, were I there, ; but would not that be (at 
s no leaſt generally on the moſt beautiful Images. If 
Nca- the Toils of the Country-Folk took my Obſervance, 
andi *twould only be for Variety, becauſe. thoſe Images 
xt of which a Poet can fo plentifully raiſe out of his own 
rell a Brain, can hardly be met with in Reality. But me- 
PD thinks were I determin'd to deſcribe the Labours and 
: two i Hardſhips of the Country, and not to collect the 
o the Beauties; I would een obſerve the Manner of the 
and Fellows and Wenches in the Country, and put down 
ith every thing that J obſerv d them act; as Mr. Gar has 
very well done; and then we ſhall have at leaſt this 
Pleaſure, of ſeeing how exactly the Copy and the 
Original agree; which is the ſame that we receive 
from ſuch a Picture as ſhow's us the Face of a 
Man we know. + „ eee e 
Again, tis natural to the Mind of Man to de- 
light in the Happineſs of it's Fellow- Creatures; and 
no Pleaſure can be imbibed from the Proſpect of ano- 
ther's Miſery; unleſs jt is ſo calculated as to excite 
Pity. The Pleaſure that comes the neareſt ſuch of 
any, is a Comick one, which delight's to ſee the 
human Form diſterted and debaſed, and turn'd into 
that of a Beaſt. | | Lo 


And as for Pity, the moſt» delightful Paſſion of all, 
It can't be excited by this Means. For thoſe Swains 
are inured to Labour, and acquainted with Fatigue; 
bat we pity thoſe who fall from Greatneſs to a State 
of Hardſhips. a 
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What Perſonaget are moſt proper for Paſtoral. 


And what Paſſions we may allot our Shepherds; | 
and what degree of Knowledge: N 


* 


fag 


QIN CE Simplicity and Tenderneſs are univerſal- fr 
y allow'd to conſtitute the very Soul and Ef- to 
ſence of Pas rokAl, there is nothing ſcarce in the Pro- a 
ceedings of Paſtoral- Writers more ſurprizing to me, th 
than that no one has allotted any Part or Characters th 
in their Pieces to the SO FT-SE X: But have, to | © 
a Writer, introduc'd only Men, and even the rough- il ** 
eſt of that Sex. W V : J 1 
I can no otherways account for that their Con- 
duct, but that Theocritus happen'd not to make any 
true Female CHARAcrERS, nor to introduce any ſuch 
of the Fair-Sex, as would ſhine in Paſtoral, and 
they pretend to nothing farther than the Copying after 


I hhis is the more ſtrange, fince even Epick-Poetry 
and Tragedy, whoſe Nature is Violence and Warmth, 
cannot well ſubſiſt without the tender Characters. 
"Tis they that ſprinkle ſo ſweet a Variety thro' thoſe 
Pcs, and relax the Minds of the Readers, with 
the BeayriFvur. and Sor, after it is ſated with the 
Sublime. | | | 


Nou if even the warmeſt Kinds of Poetry delight i 
in Female Perſonages, How much more PasroR AI, I + 
| | | which 


£5 


which is all Tenderneſs and Simplicity? Whoſe der 
lien is ro ſooth and ſpread a Calm oyer the. lind, 
as the higher Pocms are to elevate and ftrike it. 


But tis not enough that we introduce ſome CRHa- 
RACTERs drawn from the SOFT-SEX; our Male 
Characters muſt be alſo of the ſame Nature, far from 
rough or unmanner'd. Every ChHakAcrER mult alſo 


be of ſuch a Kind as will be entertaining to the 


Mind. For there are ſome more, ſome leſs delightful, a- 
mong thoſe Female Characters, which at firſt ſight ſeem 
equally proper to Paſtoral. Of this kind is a Prudiſh 
Character, or exceſſively reſery'd, For, beſides that frank- 


neſs and Openneſs of Heart, is what we 1. 


tural to Shepherds, a Poet can never raiſe Delight 
from ſuch a CHaRAcrER. Her Fault is too hateful 
to excite Pity her Puniſhment ; and too ſmallto 
raiſe Joy in Iding her Unfortunate. Beſides 
that ſuch a J 
| the ſame Nat 
cter, and ma 
Paſtoral. | 


sa Finical, or Squeamiſh Chara- 
others, at firſt ſight agreeabl 
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ſires, which engage ge the buſy anc A epa of Man⸗ 
kind ; as Ambition, and: ite like. *Thecritus theres 
fore, and Virgil, and Ades generality of his Follow 
ers, have rather made their per ſing alternate 
for 2 Leathern Four, or a Goat, than for the 
Bee of Praiſe. And nothing, + 6 believe, but 2 
being un willing to make his Swains ſing for exact 
the lame Reward, that all ſince Theocrituſ, have 4080 
could have. made our excellent Putt riss alter . 


nene. 


Pouch and the Kid, 1 Praiſe, in his . Falte en 
** bat meanty f e upon their Still,” Fa 
"Or Kid, o/ Lamb, or Goat, or what they 225 1 en 
55 Praiſe we 5 ng, nor Was ager ought beſide * 5 
Aud, we the Praiſe, let Grhow 5 Lips decide. A 


here are few of even the moſt viokeat Paſſions, 
bur may be introduc'd into Paſtoral, if artfully ma- 
nag d and qualify d by the Poet 
be got carried to it's Height 3 ; which i is an Exceſs in Pa- 
oral. And I obſerve, Cubbin, you make your Shepherd 
Colly, inconſtant ; and have on Averſion to his for- 
mer Sweetheart Soflin, on account of her F rankneſs, 
and too great Forwardneſs. But yet I think it is 
not faulty, becauſe you make his Affections vary, a- 
gainſt his Inclination, and he is a with himſelf 
for his diſlike to and; but no Reabon C 22 74 un- 
| roy HW. J der 

Sa Revenge, if admitted, muſt be very iugenioul - 
ly manag d, or twill be intolerable. There is a 
cCunning Thought in 24, that may perhaps let the 
Reader ſl omething into the Manner in which I would 
have it order d. A Female Warriour, oppoſed to 
her Lover in Arms, for his Inconſtancy ſhoot” 8 A 

Dar at bim, yet ene it may not ane bin 


8 — wo 4 


Fe + 2 = a 
4 1 5 1 4 
w A * 1 Ly * * \ - 4 © Pang 14 
: * Bur 
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As Hatred, if it 


But en FE nigher to the explaining the! man- 


ner of introducing evenge into Paſtoral, is What 


we find in the ſixth IDYLIL of Theocring. Polphenue? $? 
Miſtreſs had been unkind; and 8 0 do's He pro- 
poſe to take Rexenge : "Why, he will not 85 no- 
tice of her às fhe watts before his Cave to be ſeen, 


and pelt's his Flock. After which follow? s the moſt | 


ſimple, and I had almoſt ſaid, fineſt Thought in a 
Paſtoral-Writer. The whole Beauty of which no one 
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will conceive,. but who has 2. Soul 2s tender as Theo- 


critus had, and could touch the S as well. Pobr- 
PHEMUS . threaren's' ſeverat -Panifhments; after which 


follows this. Tis as fine in 2 8 Verma as the 


Original. bp By 335 


= "ah © 
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Beſides, my Dog, be is at ; my LETT deln en 


Shall bark at ber, aud Lene 85 her | Head. 1 


What I 1 aid 8 TORT mig ht . faid: ö the 
other Paſſions; but 1 ſhall GR) no long f 
Head. As for the Paſſions moſt proper for Paſtoral, 


wet are SHER, d elſe where. a 4 
PS LY oops 4 Bo: 3 4 d 


L190 wein 4 nid 
„ ee, 
2 aep ee ＋ Knowledge we may anus : 


to our SWains. 


* * 


The difference between the Knowledge of our 
Shepherds, and that of politer Perſons, mu 


Endowments, but entirely from the manner of their 


Educations. The Poet therefore, has nothing to do 
in this Caſe, but to conſider what is moſt probable 


for Nature to effect, unaſſiſted by Art. 
As for a Shepherd s knowing what the ancient 
Poets have deliver'd, concerning the different * 8. 


C4 


not pro- 
ceed in the leaſt from any difference in their Natural 


— 


» 


[49] 
and other things, I ſhall not determine whether xis 
natural or not: becauſe not only Theocritus, whoſe i . _ 

Shepherds are as well vers d in Hiſtory as other Q 
Men, and Virgil, whoſe Shepherds are often Philo- 
ſophers, have gone in this way, but our Countryman 
2 8 PaitLies alſo, whoſe excellency is his Correct- 
ne N 5 48 2 CCC = 


(Lang.) Thrice happy Shepherds wow ! for Dons Er loves 
The Country Mel e, and our delightful Groves. 
_ . While Anna reignus. O ever may ſhe reign ! | 
And bring on Earth à Golden Age again. 
. TE e ee 
I ſhall leave the Reader alſo to determine concern- f | 
ing the following piece of Knowledge. Kr. 
(Hob!) Full fain, O bieſt EIA! would 1 praiſe 


. : Thy MaidenRule, andAlbion's Golden Daa. 
Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the Shepherds Friend: 


{ 


Eternal Bleſſings on his Shade deſeend! |. 


The ſame is to be ſaid of other the like Paſſages, 
but the moſt ordinary. Capacity, may judge what 
Knowledg is, or is not, conſiſtem with the manner 
of a Shepherd's Education. FOG WY. 
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ves 


; Tender-hearted; 


For your Characters are not much 


CHAT. IV. 


dow to Fn the Paſtoral Chara ter, ** 1 
Utd: yon D of doing it, T2 Z 


FR * would write up to the Perfektion of 

Paſtoral; will find nothing more difficult (un- 
15 the Dialect) than the inventing a ſufficient Num- 
er of Paſtoral. Characters; ſuch as are both fault - 
5 and beautiful. 'T hat ET Proceeds from 

” Ono” 

In Epick and Tragick Nn we have the whole 
E-ope of all Men's T 'empers and Paſſions to draw; 


which are widely various and different: As, the Sa- 


tage and Wild ; the Ambitious; the Simple and 
the Subtle, Cc. Thus in the Er 
pick and Tragick Poems, you draw the general Qua- 
ities of all Men's Minds. But in Paſtoral, you are 
inn d down to one of theſe common Qualities 

which is Simplicity and Tenderneſs.) And daying 
hat as a Foundation, from thence draw your. partt- 
ular Characters. In every Character ſtill ſuppoſing 
hat at the bottom of it, and to accompany it. But 
Rules of this Nature, are like Mathematical A, 
ſertions, not eaſily explain d, but by Examples. Tho 
[ think, Cubbin, I need not inſiſt lon on this to you; 
ulty in this par- 
icular. If I remember aright 3 ſome of gen Char 
acters are theſe: 2 


1 8 r | Parker 
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PaplET has Simplicity and Tenderneſs: : But her 
diſtinguiſhing Character is, that ſhe is a Msy, ſo 
young, as to be entirely ignorant of Love ; but ex- 
treamly Curious to be let into the Nature of Meg 

Lovers. 
Corti has Simplicity and Tenclerneſs : But 
withal a Tincture of Inconsraxcr in his Nature. 
SorLin, with her Simplicity and Tengerneſs, is ex- 
ceſſive Eaſy, and Complying, to. a Fault ; open and 
too free-hearted. _ | 

"Frorty: has Simplicity; and Tenderneſs for his 
Laſs; but he is almoſt out of Humour with himſelf 
for being ſo ſoft. He is ſuppos d to be brought up 
in the lonely Cave with PaPTRT ; and bis natural 
Temper is wild and exceſſive brisk; hating the Houſe, | 
and delighting in Hunting. Bur you ſhow, I ſee, 
only a Glimpſe of his Natural Temper, which breaks ie! 
out at times; but he is drawn as tender, d all A Ya 

the Time in Love with Popprr. 
The reſt of your Characters hade the ſame Foup- þ 2 
dation; nor break = I. think Lupen Simplicity and 
Tenderneſs. >; 

*Tis true * as to the Difficulty, of forming| 
Paſtoral Characters, beyond thoſe of Epick Poetry; 
That even there, one general Character ſhould dif- 
fuſe it ſelf thro all the reſt, and that is Bravery. 
(For Homer might, I think, as well have brought in al 
Baboon, or a Hedge-hog, for Heroick Characters, as al 
Vulcan and a Thirfites.) But Bravery will coincide} 
with greatly more Tempers than Paſtoral Simplici- 
ty and Tenderneſs; nor does. it lay the Poet under al 
Reſtrainr comparably ſo great. 

- ?*Tis farther idſerrable. as to the Difficulty of . 
ing the Paſtoral Characters, that if we —4 'd writc| 
uß to the Perfection of Paſtoral, tis neceſſary that 
Whatever habit or temper of Mind diſtinguiſnes any 
CHARACTER in the firſt Paſtoral, wherever that 
CHARACTER afterwards appears, thro' ee 
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hole ſer of Paſtorals, it muſt appear with the ſame” 
emper as before; that is, tis not enough to have 
ze Characters uniform and juſt thro one and the 
me Paſtoral, but What is the Character of any 
rain or Laſs in the firſt and ſecond Paſtoral; that 
uſt be their Character in all the teſt; if they ae 
Wm'd or introduc'd, tho® never ſo ſlightly. For by 
is means, not only every ſingle Paſtoral will make 
regular Pc, but the whole ſet of Paſtorals alſo 
onſtitute together one uniform and ample Poem; if 
e Reader delights to fill his Mind with a large 
d ample Scheme, 5 . 
The ſet of Paſtorals would be ſtill more perfect, 
the Characters were alſo all continued on from the 
rſt to the laſt Paſtoral, and none drop d, as twere, 
ſilence ; but in the Paſtorals which draw towards 
aks he End, the Characters ſhould be all diſpoſed of in 
g all Paſtoral, and after an entertaining Manner; ſo that 


9 


be two or three laſt Paſtorals will be like the fifth Act in 
* OUN- Tragedy, where the Cataſtrophe is drawn up. The 
and Saſonableneſs of this appear's from hence. I ſuppoſe 
Mie Poet to form his Story. ſo, nd ſo to draw his Cha- 
acters, chat the Reader's Mind mah be engag d and 
onceriſ d for the Perfonages. Now the Mind is un- 
aſy if *tis not let into the iſſue of the Affairs of the 
derſon it has beg ee. and given to 
now whether he is finglly Unfortühate, or Happy. 
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write Thus far proceeded Sorur, when Night drew on. 
that le ſhut his Book; and Cugzix told him, he had 
s any gor paſs'd many days with ſo much Delight as that. 
that f you have found my Diſcourſe, ſaid Sophr, enter- 
 theWaining, do not fail of being here again early to mor- 


ol 


- 


— - - 
— — 
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} 
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row Morning; and I will continue it to you; The 


Shepherd expreſs d bas Satisfaction, and they haſte 
home together. 


The following Mom was fair and i inviting 4 "the 
both appear'd when the Lark n his Martin Song 
and SOPHY thay. Pratoeded. || 
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of t 5 Sentiments in _— 


Teh MU ST. crave leave to extend the 
— ignification of the Word SENTIMENT, 
= 11 7 to the including both IMAGE and 
1 bf; THOUGHT: For J think the Cri- 
IFN ticks ſhould by all means have, be- 
dore now, made that Diviſion; and 
e omiſſion has occaſion d the greateſt Obſcurity 
d Confuſion in the Writin oy of thoſe who have 
ſcours'd on any particular Kind of Sentiment. Bur 


is Diſtinction in his Head, we will give one In- 
ance of the Confuſion it occaf ion'd in the Mind of 
pnginus, who treated the Sublime, and certainly ought 
have had a clear Notion of the Subject _ wrote 
| largely, and ſo floridly upon. 

jon, and diſcourſes largely, whether Paſſion Can go 
along 
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at the Reader may take the more Care ro keep 


Now in his ſixth Section, he make's it a Que- | 
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along with a Sublime SENTIMENT. But any on the 
who has divided SENTIMENT into Image and Though(MWlim« 
would laugh at this Queſtion ; it being ſo plain tha 
Paſſion is conſiſtent with a Sublime Thought, an 
is not with a Sublime I*m age. 

Would not any Perſon who deſired to acquire 
true and thorough Notion of a ſublime SEN TIMVNI 
ſo as to know one, wherever met, be puzzled at Lo 
ginzs's telling him, Homer's Sentiment is ſublime 
where he make's the Giant's , heap Ossæa on Or vn 


pus, and on Ossa Wood-top d Pxr1ow ; and a litt UL 
after telling him that Alexander's to Parmeno is a ſubi S 
lime Sentiment.  Parmeno ſay s, Were I Alexandei 

1 would embrace theſe Propoſals of Peace. Alexander re | 
ply'd, And I, by the Gods, were I Parmeno. The 1 


Sentiments of Homer and Alexander (tho equal| f mak 
ſublime ) are as different as a Bright and a Tend A 


Sentiment. If then I have ſettled one in my Mind und 


«ts 


as ſublime, How ſhall I conceive the other as ſuch ſpea 
But there is no other way gf avoiding this Confuſioypok 
and of being equally certain of all ſublime Sentiment this 


but by knowing that the firſt of theſe is a ſublin ene 
Image, and the laſt a ſublime Thought or Sentimen 


ua 
And you will find, if you conſider the Nature N H 
"Homer's Image, all ſublime Images are like it; ann 
the ſame of Alexander's ſublime Thought. Althi 
the ſublime Sentiments in general are ſo different. | 
But ſince we are accidentally engag d in conſide 


to judge infallibly of a Sublime SENTIMENT. Fd 
I think it cannot be gotten from Loxginus; or at lea 
I could never learn it from that molt Florid and Inf 
genious Author. And it may be ſhown in three Lines 
as well as in ſo many Volumes. : 

A Sublime Image always dilate's and widen's th 
Mind, and put's it upon the Stretch. It compychend 
ſomezyhar almoſt roo big for it's Reach; and whef 


. | % 7 | 
; = [ 4 3 ] 


y on the Mind is moſt 'ſtretch'd, the Image is moſt Sub- 
oughMlime ; if we conſider no foreign Aſſiſtances. As Ho- 
1 tha ner ſay's, The Horſes of the Gods, ſprung as far at every 
„an Stride, as a Man can ſee who fits upon the Sea:ſbore. 


But foreign Aſſiſtances, as a figurative Turn, &c. may 
uire Mraiſe a Paſſage to an equal degree of Sublimity, which 


MEN! 


t Lon Shakeſpear's is more Sublime than that of Homer's. 
lime %%% Sl OS 
nll  =——————#aver's Cherubs, Burr d 
litt pon the fightleſs Curriers of the Air, 

a ſubs Shall Jou the horrid Deed in every Be. 
ande ; Macbeth. Act 1. Scen. 7 
The The not having a perfect Idea of the Sentiment, 
quali makeꝰs us conceive ſomething the greater of it. 
dende A Sublime Thought always gives us a greater 


Mind und more noble Conception of either the Perſon 


1 


ſuch "peaking ; the Perſon ſpoken of; or, the Thing 
fuſioi poken of. I need not inſtance ; but if you apply 


5 
A 


ment this to any of the Thoughts of Homer, or Shakeſpear, 
ublin generally call'd Sublime, g you'll find it will always 
ana + 2 305 2H 119 Cobitg tle 3 

ture Here let me make one Obſervation: That you 


:; anWnay never be miſtaken in judging of a Sublime Paſ- 
Alth age, Cubbin, take notice; that there are ſome 
ent. Thoughts ſo much imaged in the Turn that is given 


nſide 
1 ho 
T. Fd 
it lea 
ind In 


o em, by the figurative Expreſſion, that they loſe 


ethod the moſt of any Author, and *tis almoſt the 


n's th 


ny he has. Macbeth's Lady ſay's, before the Mur- 
ehend | — 5 | | 


ther of the King. 


9 | . 
\ 


yet does not ſo largely dilate the Mind; as this of 


he name of Thoughts, and commence Images. 1 
ill mention one ont of Shakeſpear, (who uſes this 


dnly thing that raiſes his Language) I will mention 
t, becauſe, being in it ſelf a low and common Senti- 
ment, he has made it the moſt Sublime, I think, of - 
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| Come, thick N 25 2 
ha | pall thee in the . Smoak of Heil, ui 
That my keen Knife Jee not the Wound it makes Ar 5 
Nor Heav 'n peep thro the Blanket of the Dark, daſh 
Jo cry, Hold! Hold! forth 

Macheth Act 1. Scen. 5. Paſt, 

Bur I run the Digreſſion too far. 
| 8 
2 24 
AIG; Gaal - 
ESSE DEEDS, 
1 
| 'A 
E H A P. II. 2 
ret 

of the Trajes hd which are alin o fr 3 Pi | 2 
F floral, which not. ? © men 

„be 
ET us ON” to coniider what Images 5 ing; 
ſhine moſt in PASTORAL. And here I ſhali ges 

not conſider all kinds of mages, both good and vici ; E 

. ous, but only thoſe which are in their own natur mag 

good; and among thoſe ſhow which may, and which Bea 


may not, be introduc'd into Paſtoral. | 

Of Images, in their own Nature good, only the 
BEAUTIFUL, and the * GLOOMY are, proper! s 
ly ſpeaking, fit for Paſtoral. The Uncommon, th 
Terrible, and the Sublime, being improper. || 
If any other kinds of Images are introduced; thejl 
muſt be 8 7 d, or elſe be faulty ; the Me 


be Profen of the Images and — 15 5. a and the na- b 
ture of the GLOOMY conſider a, in the my Preface to the Se. 
rond Part of our Paſtoral}, 


thods to be uſed in qualifying them, are too nu L 
merous to recount. But giye me leave to put dowiſ Is 
e which relates to the * | | Sup 9 
| Q- 

'—— can 


api... 5 
NY \ Suppoſe you was to deſcribe ſome LOVELADS —_ 
$f and LASSES roving a little by the Sea-ſhore in a | 2 
guilded Boat ; when, on a ſudden, the Wind ariſes, 1 
drives em into the middle of the Main at once, aid 
daſhes the Gondola on a Rock. Might you not de- 
ccribe ſuch a boiſtrous N in an 9 and 
5. Paſtoral manner. 


ore raven the fell Sea ( 05 forry Sig 57 * 
Aud rait ( moſt wofull Wird) the Boat du + ft 4 1 


But theſe are things which are derter left to the 
Writer s own Genius, than to Rule and Criticiſm. _ | 

As to the gloomy Images, I ſhall only caution RK 
the Paſtoral Writer, that they muſt be of a very dif- © 
ferent Nature from thoſe in Epick Poetty or Trage. | | 
dy: That is, the gloomy muſt not be ſo ſtrong ; but 
© the Images muſt rather contain a pleaſing al- 
ment. And that they'll do, if they are drawn from 
the Country: As Fairies; Will-o'-Wiſps ; the Even- 
ing; falling Stars; and the like, will all furniſh Ima- 
ges exactly agreeable to Paſtoral. 

Having made this Obſervation on che Gloomy TF. 
mages, let us now proceed tothe Conſideration of the 
N TR will derain us ſomewhat Sa 


1 E T. 2. 


Lc Beautifdl Images. And Z * which are | 
mant, Which leſs far 

+ In may l way of U Buavrieos. Tues 

"Wl ers; for the greater Clearneſs, I rank em into 
three ſeveral "Claſſes. This diviſion I do not deſire 
to impoſe on any one elſe; bur * r it, 
cannot be amiſt. e ee 234-1, CHO 
the Se. * | | D Of 


> 


& 


— — 


WY 11 1 Young, this does not appear ſo much from them; as [ 
7: 3d from his Faixy Quzzn; thro which, (like Ovid, in his 
* he has * "recourſe. m_ Pa- 

| or al. F 
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Of tlie three ſorts or kinds of Beautiful "0 


irapl ple Image is exhibited _ t the Reader's Mind. 
As of a Fair Shepherdeſs. © | 


2 rag 
- 
Ln a> ens - — 
— 
” 


Streamlet. 
The third, and fineſt kind of Beauriful Images 


vu age in 
is of this Nature. \ 


x” K 
04 — 


—— — 


Once Delia 6 on ea ah Moſs reclin d.; 15 
Her lively Limbs half bare, and rude . Wi . 
I ſmogth'd her Coats, and ſtole a filent Ws 3 
1 Condemn me, e if I did. amiſs. 


The laſt Line contains a Paſtoral Thought; of hel 
beſt Sort; as the three firſt a Paſtoral Image 


Sa 


P —_ _— _ — — 


ing to all Readets, that I wonder Mr. Pai: 11s | 
would nor give us the Braurrrur in his four hrt 
Pieces alſo. 


CER. Yet as he wrote his Paſtorals when 


— 


Bb | es, the firſt, and leaſt delightful is, where only a2 


The ſecond Sort is, where chere is the Addition | 
of the Scene; as ſuppoſe we give the Picture of the 
fair Shepherdeſi # 73 on the Banks of a pleaſam | 


where: the Picture contain's à ſtill further Aon ; 

of Action. As, the Image of a fair ' Shepherdeſs, | 

on the Banks of a pleaſant Stream aſleep, and her 
innocent Lover harmleſly ſmoothing her Cloaths as 

flutter d by, the Wind. 1 the moſt beautiful I- 8 
8 or 1 think * Para)" Wrivat, | 


Wee 
= 
EP + 
We 
9 2 : 


The middle of this laſt Paſtoral is full of beauti- 
ful Images, and has therefore proved ſo Entertain- 


Of all the Ferfdins who have dh in the * | 
liſh Language, no one ever had a Mind fo well 
form d by Nature for Pleaſurable Writing, as Spe x- "| 


Dre 
ATT 


4 EI pecially in econd. Book ; in which 
there are more e Paſtoral Images in every 
eight Lines, than in à his Paſtorals. We have 
K niokts basking in the Sun by 4 pleaſant Stream, 
rambling among the Shepherdeſſes, entering delight- 
ful Groves ſurrounded 6D: Trees, or the like, 2 
moſt in every Stanza; but thro all his Paſtoral 085 
bave not half a dpzen beautiful Images. TI is 
fore the Paſtoral Language that N O Ws. which 
he took excelkive Pains about. Sag 

an TIES 0. . : 7 


8 CHARM SA od 
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* 
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the 3 Ll Of 1 aro. form 4 es as * 2 
5 Combination of Thoughts 2 Speech is cm- 


uti- poſed. And a Deſeription is good or bad, chiely 
ain as the Images or Cixcumſtances are judiciouſly, pr | 


L1Ps | otherwiſe, choſen-;-and artfally put together. by 
belt 5 As to the putting them tegether, 1 ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that in Deſcriptions of the Heat of Love, not 

* in Paſtoral, bur in ſuch Pirczs as Sapho , of the 


well like, the Circumſtances ſhould. be couch d extreamly | 


>> x- cloſe; in Epick Poetry the Cireumſtances ſhould: be 
very 8 leſs; cloſely heaꝑ d together; and that 
Paſtoral requires em the molt diffuſe. "of any be. 

ing of a Nature extreamiy calm and date. 
Hence we may learn what Length Pas ron will 
admit of in it's Deſcriptions: And certain it 1s, - 


D 2 : that 


18 


LEE 3 1 g 4 


that as we ate eaſily wearied by à cold Speech, fo 
are we by a cold Defcription, unleſs very conciſe. — 
But as thoſe” Poets whoſe Minds have delighted T7 
in Paſtoral Images have always been. Men of Pleaſu- 
_ _rable Fancies, and who never would bring their 
Minds under the Regulation of Art; all who have 
' touch'd Paſtoral the fineſt have egregiouſly offended ev 
in this Particular. The only Writers, I think, who fa 
have ever had Genius's form'd for Paſtoral Images, m 
are Ovid and Spencer; which appears from the NM. th 
tamophoſes of the firſt, and the Fauiry- Queen of the ſic 
latter. As for Theocritus, he ſeem's to me to be 
better in the Paſtoral Thought than Image; and as of 
I rank together Ovid and Spencer, ſo I put Theocri- ly 
tus in the ſame Claſs with Orway. And T think any nu 
one of theſe Four, if he had form'd his Mind arighr F 
by Art, (that is, had either throughly underſtood lig 
Criticiſm in all it's Branches, or elſe never vitiated ex 
His natural Genius by any Learning) was capable C 
"of giving the World a perfect Sett of Paſtorals. 
The former two would have run moſt upon beauti- 
ful Images, and the latter two upon Agreeable 
% 4 hot on ment 7 & * 
I need not inſtanee in the tedious Deſcriptions of 
"Theocritus, Ovid and Spencer. But certainly, if long 
Deſcriptions are faulty in Epick Poetry, as they pre- 
vent the Curioſity of the Reader, and leave him 
nothing to invent, or to imploy his own Mind upon, | 
they are in Paſtoral much more diſagreeable. Tho 
"if any thing would excuſe a long Deſcription, there 
is in Ovid and Spencer, that inimitable Delightfulneſs, 
which would make em paſs. VROIIL has no De- 
ſcxiptions in his PasroraLs ſo long as Sezncrs, and 
"Heavens deliver us if he had; for as tis, I can bet- | 
ter read the longeſt of Spencer s, than the ſhorteſt; of | 
"ts, "ir hits Paltoagts.- 755 nol yoo wa ngatt I 
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The proper Length, for. Deſcriptions adjuſted, 


= 2 , 2 1 | | "I —— Þ 4 65 3 
What I have laid down ſeem's in its ſelf plain and 


themſelves unable to decide it, I ſhall further cn 
ſider the Matter 3 nn 


ly ſer and well given, he will himſelf ſupply the mir 
nute Particulars better to pleaſe himſelf than any 
Poet can do; as no different Fancies are equally de- 
lighted with one and the ſame thing, the Poet in an 


Wo) 

wo 
iS va 
E7 \ * by 
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extended Deſcription muſt needs hit upon many 


LE 


_ Circumſtances not pleaſant to every Fancy; even 
tho he touches all the beſt Particulars. But if the. 
Doet only ſet's the Image in the fineſt Light, by enu- 
merating two or three Circumſtances, the Reader's. 
Mind in that very Inſtant it ſees the Image or Pic- 
ture, fill's up all the Omiſſions with ſuch Particulars, 
as are moſt ſuitable to it's own ſingle F _ Which 
farther conceives ſomething beyond, and ſomething 
out of the way, if all is not told. Whereas deſcend- 


ing to Particulars cool's the Mind, which in thoſe 


Caſes ever finds leſs than it expected. 
To inſtance in Painting, for that's the ſame. 
When I firſt caſt my Eye on a beauteous Landſcape, 
and take in a View of the whole and all it's Parts 


at once, I am in Rapture, not knowing diſtingly 


mine all the ſeveral Parts, they ſeem leſs delightfal. 
Pleaſure is greateſt if we know not whence it pre- 
N 1 N ceeds. 


what it is that pleaſes me; but when I come to exa- 
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ceeds. And ſuch is the Nature of Man, that if he 
has all he deſires he js no longer delighted ; bur 
if ought is with-held, he is ſtill in* Eagerneſs, and 

Beſides, Deſcriptions in Paſtoral ſhonld be parti: 
cularly ſhort, becauſe ir draw's into Deſcription 
nouglit but the moſt Common tho the moſt Beauti- 
ful df Natures Wotks: Whereas Epick Poetry, 
whoſe Buſineſs is to Aſtoniſh, repreſents Monſters 
and Things unheard ↄf before, and a Pohypbemus or 
a Cyclops wil bear, nay require, a more particular 
Deſcription, than a beauteous Grott, or falling 
Water; becauſe the One is only calling up into our 
Mind what we knew before, the other is Creation. 
Beſides that in Epics Pozrky the Deſcriptions are 


2 more neeeflary than in Pasroxal. To 
deſecribe the fair Bank where your Lovers ſate tg 

talk does not help the Fable 5 but if Homer had not A g 
prepared us, by a particular Deſcription of Pophe- 
mms hugeneſs, he would not have been credited, 


> 


when he afterwards ſaid, That he hurld ſuch a Piece 


* 


Þ'd it not, but only plung'd into the Waves, and made 
en roll with ſo great Violence. 


— 
— „ by 


I I ſhall only add one Obſervation on this Head, 
and proceed. Paſtoral admits of Narration and Dia- 

logue, but in Narration we may be greatly more diffuſe 

1 our Deſcriptions. than in the Dialagus part of th 
IEE. For nothing in Poetry is to be preſerv 


with more care than probability, eſpeclally in Pa- 3 


ſtoral. Now for a Shepherd to be relating an Ac- 


cident of Concern, and to dwell on a Deſeription of 


Place or Perſon for four or five Lines in the midſt, 
does it not look as if twere only Verſes written, 
and not a' Tale actually told by the Swain, ſince in 
ſuch a Caſe tis natural to haſt to the main rm 
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of a Roth. after U lyſſes's | Ship, as drove it b ach, EF * 4 
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Conſideration. i 

I might give ſeveral other Reaſons for the 1 
neſs of Paſtoral. Deſcriptions, -as. that tis the man- 
ner of Shepherds not to dwell on one Matter ſo 
Preciſely, but to run from one thing to another; Al- 
o, that the Reader's Mind is deli ighted when it has 


nes of the N prevents me. 


$3 2 401 
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2 bat Paſoral W will ſhine * in 4 «De 


criprion. b 


" 26 an 


We have juſt ſhewn which 8 are the fineſt ; 
ry tis evident that by an accumulation of the 
beſt Images is form d the beſt Deſcription. Tis 


A not here my buſineſs Pa articularly to Thank: Which 
1 Circumſtances, in any 

3 worſt; tis enough, that in general We alm the 
moſt Beautiful to be fineſt in Paſtoral, and the 


eſcription, are beſt, which 


moſt Sublime in Epick Poetry; which are moſt Beau- 


ſhown. l 1425 

Let there are ſeveral foreign Affiſtances or Ad- 
juncts, which do g reatly ad to a beautiful Circum- 
[es as for Inſtance ; if along with a, beautiful 
Image, we by any means ſhow at once athe Happi- 
neſs and Innocence of the rural Inhabiters, it ren- 
ders the Circumſtance greatly | more delightful. This 
can't ſo well be explain d as by an Inſtance. Ouid 
deſcribes PROSERPINA, as ſhe is gathering 


ried away by PLUTO, in order to her Raviſh- 
ment. 0 


zong the Misfortunes, which that Vio- 
D 4 lence, 


and not to dwell 10 particularly on Matters of al 


ſcope to employ it ſelf ; and the Ike. But the clear 8 


titul, and which are moſt Sublime I have elſewhere | 


Flowers in a Meadow 7 20008 e hur- 
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And oh, out Lap the pretty Forer: fell. F 


nal than this Line: As it contains not only a moſt | 


bear the touching up 
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ence brought upon the Innocent young Creature, Alac 
i wo V 


this is one; her 
1 drev 
ter, 
3 4 8 | you! 
There is no Circumſtance in any Author, nor a- 
ny. one will be ever invented, more proper for Pas ro- 


beautiful Image, but ſhow's us at once the Simpli- 
city, and Happineſs of the Country, where even ſuch | 
Accidents are accounted Misfortunes. þ 
But this is a Circumſtance that would but juſt | 
eth ; and Ovid by his two next 
Lines, has, I think, ſpoil'd it. In Mr. SEWE TLS 
Tranſlation they run thus. 6 | 


Cas 
j 
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Of on her Marks, oft on her Mother calls, 

And from her Lap her fragrant Treaſure falls; 
And fhe ( fuch Innocence in Touth remains) 
Of that ſmall Loſs, among the reſt, complains. 


I he had flopt with the ſecond Line he had put 
"himſelf, as *rwere, in the place of a Shepherd, and 
ſpoke of the Misfortune as if it came from, his | 
Heart, and he was intereſted for the Beauteous Inno- | 
CENT. But in the two laſt Lines he takes upon him 
the Author, is grave and refle&ing ; but nothing is ſo } 
Beautiful in theſe kind of Deſcriptions, as for a 
Writer to put himſelf as twere in the Place of the 
Perſon he ſpeaks of; and unleſs a Writer delights to | 
do this, and takes Pleaſure in his Characters, and has, | 
as twere, a Love and Kindneſs. for em, he'll never | 
excell in Paſtoral. And I have been told, Cuszin, Bll 
by ſome of your. Acquaintance, that they can eaſily OT 
tell what ſort of Characters you were fondeſt of W 
when you wrote your PasroraLts; for there is one Ml © 
you never mention but with an unuſual Pleaſure and V 
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ire, Alacrity ; and it appear's from your Deſcription of 
her that your Heart was on the flutter when you 
drew-it. And if you read it over now, ſo long af 
ter, you'll obſerve it. But it has made you excell 
your ſell Ms et. | | 


1 ; | 4 vi 
ro- . 


= Cautions for the avoiding ſome Faults which 
nen f Theocritus, Ovid, Spencer, Taſſo, &c. have 


juſt fallen into in their Deſcriptions. | 
ext | | „ Fr 


Ls | 'The generality of our narrative Poets under their 
general Deſcriptions, bring in the Deſcriptions of 
particular and leſſer Things. This is very faulty. 
J might Inſtance in OY TD, SPENCER, 
CAA U ER, &c, but there is an Example of 
this ſo. very flagrant in T A $ SO, that I can't for- 
bear mentioning it, as I think tis the moſt mon- 


ſtrous one I ever ſaw, and theſe Obſervations relate 


put alike ro Epick Poetry and Paſtoral. This Author 
nd has occaſion in the Thirteenth Book of his HAU: 
his sALEM to deſcribe a Dronght, which he does in 
do- Six and Fifty Lines, and then Jeaſt we might 
im WW miſtake what he's deſcribing tell's us in Eight Lines 
: ſo more, how the Soldiers panted and languiſhed thro 
ra exceſſive Heat, then in Eight more deſcribes the 
che Horſes panting and languiſhing; then in Eight 
to more gives us a Deſcription of the Dogs, who lay 
as, before the Tents alſo panting and languiſhing, and 
ver ſo on. | | 1 . 
IN, This is what I mean by bringing one Deſcripti- 
uy on within another; and *tis the greateſt of Faults. 
of We loſe all thoughts of the general Deſcription, and 
ne are fo engaged in Under-ones, that we have forgot 
nd WM what he at firſt propos d to deſcribe. 1 


quor between his Lips, and the like. Such Deſcrip- 


E HERE is nothing more recommends the 


_ Beautiful. 
Means by which our beſt Poets attain their Excel- 


what Rank or Claſs each Diale& belongs to; I 
| have done the ſame as to the Writings of Mr. Row, 
And I obſerve that the chiefeſt Means he makes uſe 
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Another Obſervation I would make, is, that 2 f to 


Paſtoral Writer ſhould be particularly careful not to non 


roceed too far, or dwell too minutely on Circum- 
tances, in his moſt FR Deſcriptions, Which 
we may term the Luscious. Such as Spencer's, | 
where he makes his Knight lye loll'd in 'Pleafures, | 
and Damſels ſtripping themſelves and dancing around 


Dj 
for his Diverſion. This, S P-E N C E R methinks car- 
ries to an exceſs ; for he deſcribes. em catching his 


Breath as it ſteam d forth; diſtilling the Sugar d Li- 
tions will grow fulſome if more than juſt touch d, as 4 
the moſt delicious things the ſooneſt cloy. — 
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That Paſtoral Huld Inage alnaſt every thing, I d 


r ti 
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Tragedys of Mr. Row, than his Language, . N 
which I think is (in it's own Nature) particularly Mai 
. Lg ror al 
As cannot forbear looking into the Springs and wy 
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lence in the ſeveral Dialects they touch the fineſt, 
what tis that conſtitutes the Difference between the 
anguage of one and that of another; and alſo 
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f to render his Tragick Language at once Uncom- 
0 non and Delightful, is the Figurative Way of cot: 


idering Things as Perſons. What I mean is this. 
| ON DUI Ho 
g Diſpels the ſullen Shades with her ſweet hifiuence. TI 


nd again: 


22 AM Wos will tear their Way, 
rip- And ruſh at once upon the. — 
A | TE Jane Shore: Act f. 


6 


Kors. And nothing can be more Beautiful in He- 
Poick Language; and this Author has ſome Senti- 
11 Haents dreſs d, by this Figurative Way, as finely as 
3 noſt of Shakeſpear's : As this e ah 
C̃ͤ,“re only wakes, and moping Penſiveneſs ; | 

of Fith Meagre, diſconcented Tooks they fit, + 

4 | And watch the waſting of the Mid-night Taper. 
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No what is this but imaging almoſt every thing, 
dr turning as many Thoughts as poſſible into Ima- 


Now if the Thoughts in ſtrong Lines, (as they 
tall em) appear beſt in Imagery, how much more 
Prill Paſtoral Thoughts. The former have Paſſion 

End Heat to ſupport em, the latter are entirely 
Simple. And if Heroick Writers are fond of Ima- 
ves, how much more ſhould Paſtoral Writers avoid a 
ong Series of bare Thoughts, and endeavour to 
Addreſs the Mind of the Reader with a conſtant Va- 
riety of Pictures. 3 „ I IURE. 
at I have here delivered may ſeem trifling to 
he Reader. But if he looks int the modern Pa. 


4 \ 9 a "21 1 " 4 K 
Wem ene * * 
ne n * 
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And this is extreamly frequent, eſpecially in Ja 


ſtoral 


Y ? * * 1. 5 
5 f 
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| Reral-Writers he'll obſerve that the Scarcity of Image: 
goes a great way towards making their Pieces flat and Y 
inſipid. And tis impoſlible indeed to have a ſuffici-Mown 
ent Variety of Images in a Paſtoral that is com- ¶part 
pos d by fought but a mournful Speech or Com falſe 
plaint. Therefore a Writer who would not only vity 
write regular, but alfo delightful Paſtorals, ſhould N natu 
doubtleſs run very much upon Deſcription Ten 
I need not make the Diſtinction between an Epick 
and a Paſtoral Writer's manner of Imaging. They 
are widely different; nor can a Paſtoraliſt Mag Me 
many Things as an Epick Writer. For he cannot 
conſider Things as Perſons, nor uſe the pther Me: 0 | 


thods that Heroick Poetry takes to effect it. 
1 N il 


| | Zh LONGED I 1 ; y 
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Of the Thoughts. And which are proper for Pa- at 
Hs TT 


Shall not conſider thoſe Thoughts which are, in 
their own Nature, Vicious; as the Amsrcvuovs, 
the PorxTeD, the Insipip, the Rerined, the Box- 
BAST, and the reſt. But of thoſe Kind of Thoughts | 
which are in themſelves good, only theſe three do} 
properly belong to Paſtoral; namely, The Acxtra- | 
LE, or Jorous.; The Movurnevr, or Prrzovs; And Of 


the Sor or TENDER. in: 


. | | Yet] | 


and vet the reſt of thoſe Thoughts which are in their 


ffici- own Nature good, may be ſo order d as to bear 4 
com · ¶ part in Paſtoral, For as We may make a Shepherd 
om ¶ falſe to his Miſtreſs, if he be offended with the Le- 
onhy M vity of his Nature; ſo We may make a Laſs Ill- | 


ny Inatured and Satyrical, for Inſtance, if tis not in her 
| T ad but Cry uy for a 92525 N 
pick - . 


They ve EC 15 e 
ge 10 


nnot 
2 tho 2 Thoughts which are proper. fig Paſtor, 
2 4 . bow to judge which ar e 855 


43 4 3 


| + 


I need only . that where is the 8 
9 Fon e of thoſe things which make — beſt 
b, 0 Figure in Paſtoral, that 1s always the beſt Thought. 
\s a Thought that is not only agreeable or Beauti- 
Ful, but has alſo. Simplicity. The two fineſt Paſſa- 
1 es that I remember in THE OC RITUS for 
Fheir Simplicity, are theſe. Which are exceeding well 
WT ranſlated by CRE ECA; whoſe Language (next 
ro ſome of Sencer s) is vaſtly the beſt. we have, for 
Paſtoral. I will quote the WIRE Paſſage. ö 


* 0 Aud as 7 Grove my Herd, 4 2 Mud 
Hood peeping from a Cave; ; ſhe fil d, aud Jaid, 
Daphnis is. lvely, ah! a lovely Bush; 

What Smiles, what Graces fit upon his 6 Ban P * 
1 made. no ſharp Returns, but hung my Head 
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149% 8. 


lor the ſame Nature i is ; what 00 0 1. 4 Ta 5 fays 
in another Place. 1 ä | 


\ * 
a — 


And went Ly HD, yet pleas d with what ſhe Jaid. 
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Com.) ane . 4 Maid in youder Plab 
| _Lookt oy and 2 Doſt milk thy ſelf poof 
( — 


And what follows ſoon aſter: 


Com.) De fair Califtris, as my Ghar I 1 . 
* th — pelts me, and ſtill murmurs Love. 


their Simplicity, I rather take em to be Agreeable 
Thoughts ; - and Simplicity to be only an Adjun& ol 
ddition to em; as Paſſion is an Addition and Err 
belliſhment to the Sublime Thoughts. 
The Mournful Thought, with the Addition ff 
Sun idiry, is as pleafing, I think, as the Agr 
able with Simplicity. The fineſt of this kind that | 


remember in THE OC RITUS, are in his 22 b 
| A Shepherd reſolves to Ha himſelf, being ſcorn d 
by the Fair he adord. For the more he wal 
frown'd upon the more he loved. I 


But when o recome, he could ite 710 more, 
- came and wept before the hated Dore; 
The The and pin'd, he hung the fickly Head, 


faq 2 and — at 44 be ſaid. 


PAN Thonghts in the Complaiiit are as fine as this. 


As, , of the 3 Lines, the 3d and 4th. 


| Unwortly of _y Love, this Rope receive, 
The laft, moſt welcome Preſent I can give. 
T'Þ never vex thee more, I'll ceaſe to woe, 


Aud wherher you „ freely go; 


* 
1 


1 
Tho! theſe Thong hrs are ſo exceeding Beautiful thro 


AWE Qt SnS= > 2 » 


1631 
ere diſmal Shades aud dark Our Iv ION duell. : 
non 


C f the ſame Nature alfo.is what ſoon er follows: 


ut owe Eidedueſe wid Zach wore; | 
hy grow ſhall ſee me hanging at abe Ry | 
Do ut go proudly by, forbear to fe, . 
ut ſtay, SWEET FAN, and gaze, and: ;weep a while 
Then take me dou, and whilſt ſome Tears are e 
Tn own ſoft Garment ore my Body 

. ut Ons Kiſs, Ont Kiſs WHEN ; 

dig a Grave, there let my Love be laid; 

And when you Pars 2 ay thrice, My N anc is Dead. 


An cheſs Thonghs contain Simplicity as as an | Addith 
n to the Mournful. And tis impoſſible for any, 
Thoughts to be more Natural. 
Twete endleſs to enumerate all rhe ſeveral kinds 
gree- "of Beautiful Paſtoral Thoughts, but from'theſe any 
chat | | pne may diſcover the reſt; and the general Rule 
— ve gave at the beginning of the Chapter will be 
orn de Direction 105 his ranging chem i into diſtin& Cal 


| wall ſes. 
= Yet give me ones to mention one Kind, which I 


T 


KEBABLE Thought, and the TxNnI, meet together, 
and have beſides, the Addition of Simplicity. 1 

vould explain my. Foray by à Quotation out of 
ſome Paſtoral Writer, but I am at a loſs how to do 
it; give me leave therefore to bring a Paſſage out of 
he Oxevan. A Thought may contain the Tenxpzr, 
either with regard to ſome Perſon ſpoken of, or the 
Perſon ſpeaking, , The firſt is common, this Prar i is 
fall of it, 1 will therefore Inſtance in the latter. And 

rſt here tis chiefly occaſion'd by the turn that is 
given to it in the Expreſſion. Cramonr prefles his 
Siſter to tell him who has abuſed her. 


this 


m—_ ; Mon.) 


hink we may term the fineſt. | * Tis. where the A- 


rn 


164 1 


Mon) But when 7: ve 1 you, Wm" I you keep) * o | 
* Within it's boutds ? Mill you not do ſo S 
And horrid Miſchief ? For e Malone <( 
Tou would not think how hardly Poe been uſed | F 
x Ham a near Friend. © 8 
Cham.) 7 will be calm; but has Caſtalio wrong 4 thee 2 Tz + 
Mon.) Oh! could you think it! (Cham.) pat? | 
Mon.) I fear bell kill me. (Cham.) Hah! 
Mon.) Indeed I do; he's ſtrangely cruel too me, L 
CN Which 8 it aſt, Tm ue muſt break my Hear. 


N | | 55 Act, al 1 107 
In the other Paige the Tv R lyes more in the Re : 
"Thought. e : q * 
Mon.) Alas my 3 . 1 Ar 
8 What have I done? And why a abuſe me 7 


My Heart quakes in me; in your ſettled Face 015 


And clouded Brow methink's J. fee my Fate: ha. 
Du will not kill ne! ers 
Cham.) Prithee, why doſt talk ſo? 2; 1+: ſtor 
Mon.) Look kindly on me then, I cannot bear eo 
SGeeveriiy; it daunts and does amaze me. The 
My Heart's ſo tender, ſhould you charge me rough, BL! 
f T ſhould but Weep, and Anſwer you with Sobing. RE 
But uſe me gently, like a loving Brother, C0 
20 ad ome thro” all the Secrets of * Soul. | SP 
90 = 7s 
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CHAP 23 


Jof three Kind of Thoughts which "ſum 0 be Falls 
yet ure admitted and valued by Paſtoral n 
Te ers. 


H Of I propoſed not to conſider thoſe Thoughts | 
"TA which are falſe, either in their own-Nature, or 
% 1th Reſpe& to Paſtoral ; yet there are ſome ſuch, 
hat yet are thought good, by the generality of Wee. 
4 ers, which I ſhall therefore juſt mention ſince Pa- 
Woral-Writers are eſpecially fond of em, and ſeem 

o look upon em as Beautys. Of theſe falſe 
5 houghts there are, I think, three ſorts. The EM- 
BLEMATICAL, « the ALLEGORICAL, and the 
REFINED. 

Of the Fbr Sort, or 7 EMBLEMATICAL; 
SPENCE R was ſo fond, that he makes it run 
all thro' his firſt and laſt Paſtoral; which two come 
the neareſt of any he has to true Paſtorals; and contain 
[Thoughts more pleaſant than thoſe in his other (eſ- 
pecially his Allegorical) Pieces. But theſe pleaſant 
Thoughts are moſtly EMBLEMATICAL, as this, which 
I think, is in SPENCER. | | 


LY 3 
bing. 


Ab. | 
My Tan is diy mo my Ny does Seaſon s done, 5 
Aud WINTER, paſting Bloom, hier on 

E Meaning 
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Meaning that his ot time of Life was paſt, and 
Old Age drew on. I need not prove theſe Trovenrs 
to be improper for Pasrorat. _ 

The Szcoxp Sort, or the ALLEGORICAL, is 
aſowhat SP ENCE R delighted equally in. His | 


every Paſtoral almoſt has under the plain 


1 


Ieaning a 


hidden one. Let all judge of Artzcortcar Pasro- | 


RALS as they pleaſe, but in my Opinion, they are not 
conſiſtant with the Simplicity of that Poem. 

The Tap Sort I mention'd was the REFINED. | 
And of this our Modern Swains are as fond, as | 
SPENCER was of the two firſt. But all the Dit. 
ficulty is to ſhow. that their Thoughts are refin'd ; 
for all allow a Rz+in'd Tnovcur to be faulty. 
But thoſe I am going to mention are not at i 
look't upon as ſuch. As that Arosrrophs, where 


the Shepherd calls upon the Works of Nature to/af- | 


fiſt him in his Grief. This Thought being us 4 by 
all Paſtoral Writers ſhow's how Begutiful they thought 


it: And the generality of them, tis plain, took de 


light in the Affectation of it, becauſe chey have. put 
it as affected as they could. 


If tis poſſible for any, the fineſt T urn, * can F 


be given it, to prevent the Affectation, I think, the 
Ingenious Mr. ROW has done it, in his r 
A call d 3 4 NE SH OR. E. | 


' Give me your Divka e 2 . N 3 ki 3 
_ Give) me Jour rep Te never-ceafing Springs, &c. 


. 
3 - 
1 


But the very beſt Tort, e 8 kg can x poſſi 
bly be given to this Thought, Mr. T er in 


| bis Paſtorals, has hit won en 22 


Thach me to grieve, with beating Ae, my Sheep, | 
Teach me, rhoy Wer Sram, 20 RF > 530 
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"Þ | Teach 


+ 6 | : 
Teach me, ye faint, ye hollow Winds, to Au, 
And let my Sorrows reach me how to che. 1 7 % 
Thi Tnouchr likewiſe af the Heavens" 334 the 
Works of Nature wailing along with the Swain, is 
what Paſtoral- Writers all aim at. I need not quote 
different Authors, for the different Turns that are gi- 
ven to this Trougar; I remember Mt. CO NG REE 
has it in four ſeveral n .T he beſt expreſs. 1 
think, is this. OP » 


a 
744 


Te Rocks can Ak, and Air in M. 72 can mourn, 


And Floods can gs aud Winds Fi, hag can turn, 
&c. 


It dem Sto os turn 'd the belt next in theſe Lines 


And now the Wi nds, 9555 bad 6 long been fl, 
. Began the nt Air, with! Sighs 9 Nr IT 


p wh 
32 er N vr; 


The AﬀcQation at 455 838 Rare s it en ra- 
| ther more, 1 think, in the following g Lines. . 


"And ſee; the tha al as, "to ee in Deu ai Mi 
And heavy Miſts obſcure the burned Arr 25 , 5) 
Onevry Tree the Bloſſoms tan, 04 8 % W 
Aud every Bough a weeping N Moiſture bears. 05 


99 


But g give me leave to quote the Thought a onee engl 
: and! have done. 


15 The Martle rex 38 aud with 4 flo Pate, en 

Fs trickling Tears diſtil upon A 
Frulſeh ye Weep, Je Rocks, and falſely Mouru bo. 
Pur never will * let the Amgh dera 4 | 
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. 
If any ſhould have a Curioſity to ſee theſe _ 

Thoughts at large, for we have not quoted the 

whole of em, he may find em in Congreve's Paſto- 


ral, call'd The Mourning Muſe OF ALESTS. 


I ſnall trouble you with but one Troucar more of 


thoſe which we reduce under the Denomination of 
 Rexxin'p, and that is the ANTITHESIS. I do not 


juſt now remember a Line of this Nature in any 
Author but Mr. PHILIPS; otherwiſe, I avoid 


hinting at particular Faults in a Writer who is ge- 


nerally regular and correct, in his Sentiments. 
n vain thou ſeek'ſt the Cov'rings of the Grove, 
In the cool Shades to ſing the Heats of Love. 


F 4* 


SE C7 4. 


of SIMPLE THOUGHTS. And: the | fouft 
„ Juoted aur of SHAKESPEAR and PHILIPS. 


Twould be well if PAsroxAL-WRTrERS would 
leave aiming at ſuch Thoughts as theſe, and endea- 
vour to introduce the Simple Ones in their ſtead. 
But what is moſt ſurprizing, is, that their falſe 
Thoughts are as ſeldom their own,. as their true 
ones, and they ſteal all indifferentty from T7 HE0O- 


CRITUS and VIRGIL. Which ſhows how 


neceſſary it is to be a thorough Critick, if you would 
be a good Poet. a 1 1 $540 


Paſtoral-Writers, are. ſufficjentiy for SIMPLICITY ; 
nay ſo much, that they form their Storys or Fables 
ſo little and, triffling as to afford no Pleaſure; is it 
not ſtrange then that they ſhould be ſo averſe to 


Smpricirr in their Thoughts; where Siupricirr 


.would be the greateſt Beauty in their Poetry? Pa- 
| Noral-Writers have all ſorts cf falſe Thoughts but 


moſe 


! 
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thoſe which we may call the Too SiubEE. I do- 


not indeed know any Author who has ſuch 2 


Thought unleſs it be our wide-thoughted SHAK E- 
SPEAR. And indeed tis ſcarce poſſible to riſe to 
Siuprlerry enough, in Paſtoral, much leſs to have a 
Thought too GW SHA X E SPE A R 8 is 
this. 


| Def.) Mine Eyes n itch, doth that boad Weeping ? 
Emil.) Tig neither here nor there. 
Deſ.) I have heard it ſaid ſo: O theſe Men, theſe Men! 
Diſt thou in Conſcience think, tell me Emilia, 
That there be Women do abuſe their Husbands, 


In fuch groſs kind? &C. 0 5 
. Othello. Act 4. Sc. laſt, 


But if this pallage is too Simple, tis for Tragedy 
ſo, not for Paſtoral; and becauſe DESDE M 0: 
NA was a SsnaTORs Daughter, and Educated in fo 
polite - a Place as VENICE; but in Paſtoral, I 


think, we may introduce a Character ſo Young, Sin- 


ple and Innocent, that there is no Thought ſo Sim- 


ple but will ſquare with it; at leaſt, we have no 


Mance of any ſuch one as yet. The Simplicity of 
this Scene would be inimitable for Paſtoral; and T 
think, it ſhows as great if not a greater Genius, in 


the Writing it, than any one in SHAKESPEAR, 


But a Sc xx 0 truly S14pLE and Innocent cannot 
well be repreſented. Beſides, what is beſt: writ is 
moſt open to 'the Ridicule of little Genius's: And 
more, I doubt, look upon this Scene in O THE L- 
LO as Comedy, than have a taſte of that ſweet Sim- 
plicity, that is ip it, if we conſider the Sentiments 
only in themſelves. 

Yet muſt we not carry the Refle&ion teo far, of 
Paſtoral-Writers having no ſuch thing as the SrvPLE 


in any of their Thoughts, for there are pallages- in 


9 
Mr, PHILIPS Pieces truly Simple. And tis 
worthy Obſervation how beautiful a Figure they 
make, tho we don't conſider ein as being in a Paſto- 
ral. Such is the celebrated one, contain d in the 


laſt of theſe Lines. MF 

J ſrrooth'd her Coats, and {ole a filent Kiſs : Tels 

Condemn me Shepherds if I did amiſs. 5 
VV gh Philips Paſt. 6, 


But we have greatly more SIupIE T nopchrs in o- 
ther Pieces than in Paſtorals. The fineſt of all 
which, is this famous one in O T HELLO. 


yl Hould fear 1 know not, 5 
Since Guiltineſs I know not: But yet I feel I fear, 


Yet need we. not much wonder at the ſcarcity of 
theſe SimeLsE Tnopchrs; ſince there is nothing re- 
quires ſo great a Genius as finely to touch the 
IMPLE ; and the greateſt Gznivs's never attempt 
Paitoral ; it being a Poem ſo mean, little and tri- 
fling, without the | Ornaments of Poetry, FABLE, 
| MANNERS, MORAL, &c, and of a confuſed 
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= Of COMPARISONS in Paſtoral, And 
b. how much our. modgrn Paſtoral-Writers have 
fail d therein. ee ee 


IMILIES in Paſtoral muſt be managed with 
| an exceeding deal of Care, or they will be faul- 
ty. As a Poet may range Nature for Compariſons; 
this gives a Paſtoral-Writer a very eaſy Opportunity 
olf introducing - rural Thoughts. RGI there- 
fore, and thoſe Swains who have written Paſtorals 
more by Art and Imitation than Genius, generally 
heap three or four SIMILIES together for the ſame 
thing; and which is of no Moment; nor wanted a- 
my Compariſon. 0 1 
As I have hinted that Theocritus had a Genius ca- 
pable of writing a perfect Set of Paſtorals, his Similies 
are infinitely the beſt of any Swain's. The chief 
Rule, I think, to be obſerv'd is ( if Rules can be gi- 
ven for ſuch Things as theſe) that SIMILIES be 
| 7 7 in three or four Words. As this of Þ HF 
hs 28. N - 1 e EOS 


TWhilom dia J. all as this Pol An fair, 
Up-raiſe my heedleſs Head devoid of Care, &cc. 
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Or at moſt they ſhould not exceed a Line. As this 
is a very Beautiful one in the ſame eee. A * 
ſo 1 in his rſt Paſtoral. 9 - 


4 Girland, dels with all the Pride Dry. Mar, 
Sweet as her Breath, and as her Beauty gay, &c. 


I ſhall not give my Opinion of the following Simi- 
lies; yet I might ſay that J think em not Altoge- 
ther ſo fine as the foregoing two. Altho' they con- 
Fain delighrful Images 


As Milk-white Swans on Silver Streams do Y Tony , 
And Silver Streams to grace the Meadows flow ; © 
As Cern the Vales and Trees the Hills adorn, 

So thou 0 thive a Ornament was t born. 


Paft. 3. 
1 he next relates to the Sweerneſs of Colinet 5 Voice 


Not half Jo ſweet are Midnight WWinds, that move 
In drowſy Murmurs ore the waving Grove; 
Nor dropping Witers, that in Grotts diftil, 
| And with a rinkling Sound their Caverns fill, 


Paſt 4: 


Methinks thus ales a Thought "Pp pen pom in 


SIMILIES, raiſes ſo our Expectation, that we are fit 


to ſmile when the laſt Line comes. 


There are' alſo another kind of Similies, which 


being heapt in the ſame manner, ſeem to be defign'd 


y VIRGIL, and thoſe who have taken their 
Thoughts from him, rather to fill up Space with 
ſomthing Paſtoral, than to be the natural Talk of 
Shepherds. For Swains are not ſuppos'd: to retard 
their Storys by many or long SIMILIES; their 

Talk comes from the Heart, Unornamental ; but 


WG: | Similies, 8 


his | 


al- 


ni- 


ge- 
On- 


E 


imilies, in Paſtoral, are for Ornament. But I muſt 
count SIMILIES, but they have a peculiar Turn 
{PS Paſtorals. 

| Firſt then ſpall lightfone B forget to f ly, 


The briny Ocean turn to Paſtures dry, 
| And every rapid River ceaſe to flow, | 
"Ere I unmindful of MexnaLCcas grow, 


he other i is this, 


In dile Aale Kids ; ; aid Endive Lamb Barf; 

© 77/hile Bees love Thyme 3 and Locuſts ſip the Dew; 4 
| VN pile Birds delight in Woods their Notes to train, 
* = Name and Jy Memorial ſhall remain, 


now I have given Examples of thoſe Similie 8 
ich ſeem faulty; and quoted at the beginning & 
$ t SECTION, ſome that are good; I will bring an 
Wance of a SIMILIE, which is more delightful to 
> Fancy than all theſe put together; and which 


t down Paſtoral Thoughts or Images, if he did 
t cull the moſt pleaſurable in Nature. CRE E CH 
s tranſlated it very well. DAPHNIS had con- 
er d ME NAL CA in Singing. | 


The Boy rejoyc d, be leap d with ourhful Hear, 
As ſucking Colts leap when they ſwig the Teat ; 
Ihe other griev d, he hung his baſhful Head, 
As marry'd Virgins when FR laid in Bed. 


Chap. 


Low what kind of Thoughts I mean, which 1 a8 


ven to em. I remember but two in Mr. P H 1- 


pw's that Theocritzs thought *twas a ſmall thing to 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of I. mitation ; or Stone Sentiments from the 
A NTIENTS. 


F a dire& 8 of als Tnovchrs of the Gree 
and Romans, ſhows no great Richneſs of Gen 

us, in any kind of Poetry, in Paſtoral tis much mon 
to be àvoided. If a Hero does ſometimes talk o 
H O- MER and VIRGIL, tis not ſo ſhocking 
becauſe tis hot diſſonant to Reaſon to ſuppoſe ſuc ; 
a Perſon acquainted with Letters and Authors 21 
nor is an Heroick Poems Eſſence Simplicity; But N 
a Mop gives me the Talk of a Shepherd, and 
habe ſeen it almoſt all before in T H EOCRTIT UI 1 
VIRGIL and SPENCER, it cannot delig 
me. For that Poetry pleaſes the moſt, that deceive 4 
the moſt naturally. Bur how can I, While 1 am read 
ing 2 Paſtoral, impoſe upon my {elf that I am amoi 
Swains and in the Country, if I remember all the; 
ſay is in Greek and Roman Authors. And few rei 
Modern-IWriters but have read the Antients firſt. 
Shepherd ſhould ſpeak from his Heart, as if he ha 
no deſign of Pleaſing, but is prompted to utter 4 
he:ſavs : But if in all he ſays we ſee an Imitation 
or a Thought ſtole from other Authors, it deſtro) 
all Simplicity, ſhows Deſign and Labour. 

Beſides, pick Poetry warms and elevates t 
Mind, hurries it on = Fury and Violence, whid 
prevents our noting any ſlight Inacuracy, ſo as to 
oftended by it ; but in ſo cool a Poem as Paſtori 
whoſe deſign i is to footh and ſoften the . 
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leaſure to conſider SP Unnatural an ever 
i probability... Ro 148 1. N {wy + 


CE (#16 R 7 *; 2 . 
2 * 20 4 1 n 
E +} | 2. 
# Y 3 * 44 , 


Sebi i. 5 ien Paſtorals ; kund : 
ARES, CANTICLES. 


cl Lon not how, tho' tis 10 e to find 
hughts in the Mouths of Shepherds, which we 
obſervd in THEOCRITUS and VIR- 
yet I am never better pleaſed.thap with thoſe 
ughts which are taken out of the. Scripture. 
hinks the Thoughts in the CA N TICLES. 

O exceeding fine for Paſtoral that tis pity to give 
ny other Turn than what they have there; and 
4 did take any of thoſe Paſtoral Sentiments; I 
Wd tranſlate the whole as as: we Hors find. 


& 7 LTON in his ſoft paſſa ages flax often. ite 

She Thoughts in rhe CANTICLES ; and Mr. 

þ LIPS has taken from thence the hint of the 
t Image bur one he has i in his PasTORALs. i 


eath ſo ft Je 1 8 Je IVaters vl flow, 
ield her ye Trees, ye Hours around her grow, 
> Swains, I beg ye paſs in filence by, 

ly Love in Jonder Vale afleep doth He. 


not dilixing Thoughts taken from the CAN- 
CLES, makes me think that tis not ſo much the 
dughts being ſtolen from Z HE OC RITUS or 
RG1L that makes me diſlikæ em, as the poor 
mean Figure they make in Poetry. Could Poets 
as fine Paſtoral Images from the Axrixxrs, as 
of Philips, I believe no one but would be plea- 
| by em, come from whence they would: But 
a which our Writers Foe from the An- 


Antients 


76 

tients are ſuch, that would they truſt: their own ( ; 

nius's, I am ſatisfied they would, at leaſt, not hl 
- worſe; nor more falſe nes. 

I was a little ſurprized when I firſt read Mr. 

lips's 5th Paſtoral, (which has the moſt of a Story 
Fable of any) how he came to take the very St 

which STRADA tell's to ſhow what a Gen 

CLAUDIAN had OUV ID's Metamorph 

is full of ſuch Fairy and Romantick Tales, and 

might well enough have given a Deſcription 0 

Bird's contending with a Man for”the'Prize in Sir 

ing, but methinks tis not wholly probable enou 

fora Fab in Tatoral- EEE NT 

Now the Cauſe of my mentioning this in N 

PHILIPS, is to perſuade, if poſſible, thoſe wil 

ſhall hereafter engage in Paſtoral-Writing to tru - 

their own Genius's. By that means we may h 

Paſtoral will, one Day, arrive at it's utmoſt Perf. 

on, which if Rn proce to go no farther tha 

the firſt who undertook it (I mean THEO CY 
7) it never can do. For 'tis no one Gen 

that can bring any Kind of Poetry to it's great 

Compleatneſs. And all know by what flow Ste 

Epick Poetry, Tragedy, and Comedy arrived at 

Perteatron' they no er. 


- SES 1. 206 1 
But now the time of Day drew on, when Cu. 
muſt drive his HEIFERS to Water. Sophr theretq 
withdrew, but promiſed to be there in the Eyeni 

agen. 3 
When the Heat of the Day was over, and t 
Evening Air began to breath in a delightful ma 
ner, Sophr accordingly appear'd, and ſetting hi 
on the Ruſhes, that eſprouted up by the River {id 
open'd his Book, and proceeded in the. followi 

Manner. | e 

The End of the Third Pan t. 


CHAP. 1. 
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2 P, 4 ee Language in gona | 


+. 


— ME U 8 T hens: W bs — I in- : 
Ill tend not here a full and compleat 
Diſcourſe on the Paſtoral Language 
for that would take up à Volume. 
But I would recommend it to ſome 
other Hand; for I know nothing 
that would be more acceptable to 
| erer d World than an Enquiry into the Nature 
e Engliſh Language. 

ut there is no Dialea or Part of our Language ſo 

> underſtood, as that which relates to Paſtoral ; 


: 3 none (not even the Sublime) ſo difficult to write. 
S (i all who. have attempted Paſtoral in our Tongue, 
low < (but SPENCER) has gone ſo far as 


the weakening and enervating their Dialect; 
aftet that is Perform 'd, a Paſloral-Writer has 
gone 


1781 


gone but half way; for after the Strength is 1 
away, 2 Tenderneſs and Simplicity ot Exprei 
uſt ſupply its Place, or elle tis only. bald and] 

| iniead of of Soft and ee. 7 a) 1 

© Spencer's Language. is w potts. Paſtor 

for 1 can maintain, that he has not above one 8 
ment in fifteen but is either falſe, or taken from 
AxrINrs, throughout his Paſtorals. The ere; 
Defe& in his- Language is it's want of Soft 
He has introduced a ſufficient, or perhaps too ol 

a Number, of O1D-Worxps. But they are pro 
cuouſly uſed. He took not the Pains to form 
Dialect before he wrote his Paſtorals, by will 
means he has uſed more rough and harſh Of 
Worps, than Smooth and Agreeable Ones. 

are uſed where our common Words were infingl 
more Soft and Muſical. As What gars thee Gr 4 

dor, hat makes thee Grieve? How Harſh and (| 9 

ting is the Sound of SP E VC ERVS two Wa 1 * 
But Inſtances were endleſs. He is the more bla 
ble, becauſe there are full enough O>-Wou 4 4 
render 2 Dialect Ruſtick and Uncommen of 
moſt ſweet and delightful Sound imaginable 
86h or weer, for think; yclepen, for call'd, andthe the 
Theſe being ſo tender and ſoft, renderſchs L 

of Paſtoral infmitely more tender Alſo, =; 
common Words, 1 now in uſe,” can * 2 
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CHAP SH 


How! to attain 270 the So. I in en, 


6 © þ 


5 ATa bet ſhould call i in a ie Di- 
ale& from other People, is allow'd by all. 
That the Paſtoral Language ſhould be ſoft and agre- 
ke. 5 le is equally, paſt diſpute. The only remaining 
* peſtion then is, what it is chat compoſes ſuch a 
EW alc&, and how to attain it. 

In order to, compole a Paſtoral: Dialec entiacly 
rect; the firſt thing, I think, a Writer has to do, 


80 5 we. > ſaid before, to TAR it i deprive 
25 | of all ſtreng th. 


As for 5 manner 15 eneryating a 1 it 
at be perform d by the Genius of the Poet, and 
ot own by A Critick. - However when the Thin 
done, tis not difficult to ſee what chiefly e 
There are, I think, Cub lin, TO | Things 1 f 
rincipalh enervate your Language, 
Fuſt, A perform d by throwing out, all Wards 

hat are Sonorous and raiſe a Verſe. Mr. PHILIPS 

omes the neareſt to a Paſtoral Language of any 

NGLISH SWAIN but Spexcer. And he has truly ener- 

ated his Language in four ſeveral L one: of 

Fhich 1 is the laſt of theſe." two. | 
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Ye Swains, I beg ye paſs in filence by; f 

Ay Love in youder Vale aſleep doth he. | : 

The Word Dorn; is what enervates the laſt Line 1 

But twould be {till better enervated if Mr. Fhilin 0 

had uſed only ſuch Words as have very few Coxs ii © 

| XANTS in them. For by Conſonants, joyn'd with ti 
f VowEI O, a Writer may render his Language, i 
4 Epick Poetry, juſt as Sonorous as he will; and bi... 


the want of ConsonanTts and by delighting in the 0 
ther ſoft VoweLs he may render it weak. I cannot - 
ſee that Mr. PHILIPS has any Line where th 
Language is wholly enervated. But ſee how pence; 
_ done this. Eſpecially in the ſecond of the 
Lines. 8 A 
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De gentle Shepherd ſate beſide a Spring, 
All in the Shadowof a Bujhy Breer, &c. 
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with a Conſonant, where the following Word be 
gin's with one. But a Writer, who is perfectly Man 
fer of his Language, will be able to have eve 
Line like this; and no Word more ſtrong than Ex 
-1NG,'RivuLert, and the like, will he be forc'd to uſe 
. Secondly, The Language is by nothing more weak 
end, than by the uſe of MoxISYLIABLES. This nd 
one ever had the leaſt Notion of but Spencer. Whic 
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1 wonder has not been obſerved, tis ſo very palp: N 
ble in him. What makes the fineſs of theſe Line 
elle? | 1 5 it; 
All as the Sheep ſuch was the Shepherd's look, 80 
For pale and uan he was (alas the while!) 4 


| May ſeem he los d, vr elſe ſme Cure he tl, 
Well could he tune his Pipe and form his Stile. Paſt.1 
| oo. Her: 
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too numerous to teeite, bur-,ti are 220 
bfr d, if Ferſon peru les che P 


Lich Care.“ 5: oe a AIRS wo to, e : 1 
4 be, „When Our is th t EAR g 2915190 low; — 1. 
to render it as _ 


Bey owns oe e iu. U n, | 
pleaſant as a Dialect that 8 19 nop RO, mean), Sun 
plicitys Sof tveſs and: Ruſtitit A This, is per 
PErieipaly by-theſe- three, things, By i 
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of other Perſons, if they uſe not Old-Words? 


1 
i 


World's End, *twill'ccertainly be theirs ; and twill 


_ + are. underſtood a thouſand Years: hence, his may. too. iſ 
Epick Poetry and Tragedy, let us proceed to Palo 


[+82] ] 
his manner of Writing and his Stile, there is ſome- 
thing of Simplicity in his Old Language, inimirably 
: ſweet and pleaſing. If tis thus in Chancer, in Pa- 
ſtoral ſuch a Language is vaſtly more delightful. For 
we expect ſomething very much out of the Way, 
when we come among Shepherds; and how car the 
Language of Shepherds be made to differ from that 


Tis very remarkable that all our greateſt Poets 
whoſe Works will live to Eternity, have introduced 
into their Language Old-Words; as Shakeſpear, Spen- 
cer, Milton. Dryden alſo, whoſe Genius was much 
inferiour to thoſe Writers; has uſed ſome few. And I 
Ben. Johnſon (tho he lived at the ſame time with 
Shakeſpear, Spencer, &c.) whoſe Genius was yet mean- Wl 
er than Dryden, has not one Old- Worte. 
Aneient Terms. were doubtleſs a great diſadvan- 
tage, eſpecially to Spencer, when his Works appeard i 
N felt in the World; but he had à Soul large enough to | Ml 
vVrite rather for Poſterity, than preſent Applauſe. He 
took ſo exceſſive a delight in the Old 3 of $3 
10 
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his admired Chaucer, that he could not help, in ſome 
f meaſure, 1mitating . 8 Be SIE B RB FUE? Py 
Our greateſt Writers having all given into an An- 
cient Dialect, would almoſt encline us of the preſent 
Age, to think of making their Language a ſtanding 
Language; for Queen Elixabeth's Age is to us what 
Auguſtus s was to the Latins; we muſt never hope to 
have ſo many noble Genius's adorn any one Age for 
the future ; I might hive ſaid, any twenty Apes. 
Therefore if any Exghſb Diale& furvives to the 
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be prudence in any After- writer to draw his Lan- 
guage as near to theirs as poſſible; that if theirs 


But to leave the Conſideration of Old- Words in 
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hut one of the greateſt Advanrages 6f Oid-Words; 


d bow proper ſoft and ſimple e is to Pa- 
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tal. There ate ſeeral Advantages” flow from the 
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[84 71 
to uſe a e due the whole Turn of their 
Langu was Wera le | to it; to have a common, 
rn Langue, With "Old - Wo! s ſcatter d 
through Hed 4 mt 5 Languages and what 
e 
popoce. *Tis got SA ory for the forming a 
Paſtoral Language to a0 Gd Wong 4 Writer muff 
fer down, an by 1 7 Pains and Induſtry. conſtitute a 
Language entitely of a piece and conſiſtant; in per- 
forming which the Spoil, Qld-Wards will: be ot 
ſome little Affi ſtance... = 1 
TT might adviſc you, Conpin, 1 would. have Ee. 
you always Write Paſtorals in either ſuch a Language 
as this, entirely uniform and of a piece, or elſe to 
write in a ſtrong polite Language. Never write any 
ſingle thing i in a low and mean Lan guage. Polite Re, 
Language 1s only faulty, with reſpe& ro its being in 
Paſtoral ; but low Lan guage. is in it's own Nature 
faulty. Th he 9058 only unnatural ; the latter is ſtu- 
pid and dull. herefore unleſs you reſolve to go . 
uite thro?; never weaken. or enervate Fn Paſtoral 1 : 
29055 age at all. Unleſs you reſolve to add Simplicity 
gftneſs,, to. ſu apply the place of Strength, never 

rob it of it's 4 t had better have Strength and 

Sprightlineſs an W Polen, than Nothing. 

The beſt Way is that Which Sir Philip Sidney has 
taken, to ſuppoſe; your Swains to live in the Golden: 
Age, and to be above tlie ordinary Degree of Shep- 
herds, for Kings Sons and Daughters, were then of 
that Employ. V. And. u 40 this Suppoſition to make 
'em talk in a polite, lightful and: refined Dialeci. 
By this Mie 12 will diſable the CRrricks at once. 
But perhaps ome may. expect that I ſhould vindi- 
gur the. Uſe. of Old- Words, on my own Account. 
ys r that, Reaſon Lam the more careleſs in touch- 

ing Ke Subject; becauſe I; would, leave the World 
to a free and unbias d Judgment of what: I have done. 
Nor is this an Age, indeed, ro begin to vindicate Old- 


Words 
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their Words i in. The. Method has been approv d of: i in all f 
non, Ages even in-Epick Poetry and Tragedy, and hond 
ter d 


cok now to defend it In Paſtoral? 2 Friend in 
of S PENC ERS wrote 4 Vindieaefbn of 


bo- his Old-Words,: but had S P ENOER been liv. 
ing a ing be would: doubtleſs have. been aſhamed of it's 
mull appearing in the World. Tis then Ophion of the 
ute a beſt Judges that the Old-Words uſed by Mr. Row, 
per- even in the Tragedy of FANB NNO KE are a 
be ol ba! Pie Beauty to that Piece. And thoſe who! have 


Pb jected againſt S A L LUS T for affecting Old-Words, 
bare ae made nothing out. Tho“ Hiſter is do deliver 
0 Win Matters of Fact, and not td floarifh; aii beau- 
Airs cl wich foreign Ornaments, as Poe 
9 re not ſo many diſapprove of Nd, ELU'S T's; Old- 


Polite RR ords, as commend him for adding? 4 Majefty ' and 


bi Plemneſs to bis Writings thereby its hole 


in 
ane, * ee add were there dceaſich for vindieating 
is ſtu- id-Words) that we have retider'd. our ENI Langu 
to £0 5 ge unexpreſſive and bare of Words, by throwing 50 
aſtoral Feral uſeful Old-Words; as Bead 4 Shi#2Friend: 
licity i ein a She Servant, &c. But a8 ho one Has 


ewn Old- Words to be faulty, for {6 man) hundred 
fears, *twonld: he folly to troubleith®Repder with - a 
Vindication of em, atithis Day! Tze only Nueſti- 
115, Whether an Author has choſe the Sôſtelt and 


ch and = 


* | has 


Golden: 


dhe 15 Judg gment, 

hen - g 8. E C 178 3. e | \ 
Wr 3 of Compound LG As... 1 1 \, th 

1 0 i 


Another thing which occaſiè 10ns Sofinels in the 


rind 9 Langia . Wet Fight! tly managed, is the uſt of 
ccount. if Wap oun Q Bur there is nothing requires 4 

ch. er 1 than to form Beautifuf Compound 
whe 4 ords in Epick 7 or more ExaQneſs and. La- 
een iis Ca In Epick,Poery "is ablund no 
te Old- * dip ounV Wor unleſs 3 it helps forward the 
Wor = ce; and 1 In . it muſt add to the Softneſs 


1. 


is: There 


Fineſt; or has ſhown by his Choice the weakneſs ok 


/ 
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of the Dialect, a. in ſome habe amſt the 
Thought, yet it need not do it ſo much as in Epick 
Poetry; where a Writer of Genius will form ſuch 
Compound Words as will each contain as much as a 
whole Line. As may be ſeen in Homer, and the 
Greek Poets, che Je Ang Fae Enghih, Milton's 
are often very fine. 


Brandiſb d abft 8 torrid Edge came ae, 
enn 


The . als. in Paſtory, muſt be of J 4 
4 and natural, as ſcarce to be oblerv'd from the 9 
other Langua i be They muſt run eaſy and ſmooth, 
and glide off the. Tongue, and that will occaſion 
their nor being obſery d in the reading. T 

A Paſtoral Writer will often be able, if he gives, 1 
an Image in one Line, by a Compound Word in that 
Line to give another Image, or another Thought as A 
full and as fine an one as that which the whole Line 
contains. But as this and the like Obſervations car 
not be w ell underſtood without Inſtances quoted, I A 
ſhall \ the; em to the Obſervation of thoſe who in- 
tend to engage in Paſtoral Writing; for that a 
nothing elle, will put em upon a thorough Search 
into the Springs and _ FOR which all forme & 4 
Faſtoral * have excell 


| S E C T. 4 
Of Turns of W ods and P Drazes. 


iba help to Sofineſs, and the very ae 
Beauty of all in the Paſtoral Language, is, a hand 
ſome uſe of Phrazes. This muſt depend entirely on þ 
the Genius of the Writers, for there is no one yi 
gan be given for the attaining thereto. A. Petfor 
| Cs wid 
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| who writes now may imitate Ovid and Sencer in 
| this particular (if he can ſubmit his Fancy to Imi- 
tation) and that is all the Aſſiſtance he can have. 
As for rural Phrazes, there are not above half a do- 
zen in all the Counties or Dia. eats that am ac- 
Th with. 

All that we can do on this Head i is to leave the 
Reader to Obſervation. For I confeſs that I do not 
ſo much as know how I came by thoſe few: I my 
9 elf have, farther than that by uſe and practiſing in 
q an Uncommon Diale, I e d on em at Vna- 
be ſo 8 M vares. 81 
m the if 1 However 1 may quote thoſe which ae he very 
nooth, 
caſion 7 


tlton's 


urns of Words. Yet there are two ſuch Paſlages 
þ Creech” 5 Theor itn, which I hav alſo quote. ; 


wy, 
. 


gives 0 


21 1 % al the Sheep, farb tabs tho Sb hei Lol; 
S . A i pale and war he . (alas the . 49 8e. 


> Line 


ns can- 5 RE Pra © e 1 — . 

El v * 58 9 ; \ . ' 8 f | 0 92 L 1 4 F 
oted, br Ind aga in. | 95 1 
w 1 Je Gods of Lov . who pit Lane? s ; Pa 1 


Search 


Lee, 
dme & 4 
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* fnple at} 6 K. W 
of PENG WE: that ever ED wo Re. Wo 
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ae bac is wine) 8 Res natural. | 
i hang Let us now ſee the two Phraze Get Creech ha 
iy 10 appen d upon. Whoſe Language I have obſerv d 
e d be 5 the * of any of our Paſtoral Writers, 
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5 oct. of any in Sencer. Who.is the only Writer in 
9 pur Langua abe en ever attempted tender Phrazes or 
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next to 3 This his is one 5 chem.) A Shephe 
; Gals ſays to a e e RY, * 


% 
1 = 1 7 eters ld 1 
* 8 8 9 * > ; 2 i 
of 4 al Fe E | Ba. 31 1 3 { 
wr J will ee von Me 1 are all Nece Fs En 
| 2 be h % A ah 6010 
1 And: Wwe eſo willing to. lieve z e Cheat. J 
; 1 11 0 
1 * ; * 
vl The other i is this, to Peng: ; when the conſents.” — 
1 1 liy 7 Jour Par 95 2 10 yt gan Ave. F Y 
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The T ENDER in SONY 4 1 "Fo thit 
a Epick Poepry or Tragedy. 
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18 grants" +6 mig bat Güp Fuba! Wipers 
ſhould make no Piſtinction between their 
SOFT when they write Paſtorles, and when they 
write Epick Poetry. This in Philips is the Epick 
Softneſs, or what we call the Beautiful ſometimes i in 
Epick Poetry i in Oppoſition ty the! Sublime! e L. 
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e We Wo N rv a 
Breath ſoft ye 11 nds, ye FP aters genth flow; 1 
Shield her 95 Trees, ba Flow rs around her 9s 
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mA lf 2% 
* 4 1d is Wort as "fm Tü SOFT. 
A Girland deckt in tal the Pride e of May, 


A, 1 | 0 Da as her Breath, and as ber Beauty Gay, Ke. ry 
1 þ But Inſtances were endleſs. , In Oppeſition toi this 
1 3 1 ind of Soft, 1 ſhall. quote out of Sencer ſome: Paſ⸗ 


Goes which have the trueſt Softneſs, For ſuch chat 
4 Kithor has, beyond any in the World, t 


| * pt EY often. © He hegins bis aſk Paſtor dbu 201 


» of 
I . 
$7 > - : 
AD FED 
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Bits zn - v6) 1 
1 A gentle Shepherd fate "bo a . rev oo) = an OT 
— 9 6 12 in the Hauri of @ buſy Breer, c. F bis Ls vi 
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1 i ROLGSECN tl 5.39 5118 
fe The Shepherd-boy (beſt knowen by that Name) gp 


Who after TI IR US fuſt. fang, bis L. FAA 
| Lays of ſweet 515 without N Blou, n 
Sete, a bis 


505 e, enge Heu S. dT, 
| Theſe Lines of Se 


y WITT 2 
enter and N o& Philips, baths 
nta agreeable hough art 

ro Er re D. 5 Wr _ 


enn 11s 1d bas 21. 
Kl Thall only mak: ee on this difference. 
+4. 145 Eudy, chat in th d beautiful. ines of Pbilihs, 
Lk Ich Word, \ only ſignifies 2. ſoft.and; autiful Idea 
cou FE WH o 195 Ge „ Sl, Kc, but in 


1 19% 


1912 97 Ge TDencer 
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er the mag alſo is ſoft. Had "ach an FO 
reſs'd Bhs inimitable Thought of Philips, the Line 
would have glided as ſmooth ànd eaſy off the Tongue, 
as the Waters he mentions, do along the Mee 
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Tha no Language is fo fit for Pers the + Eng 


I have before obſerved, that this {ofinels is ellected. ; 
among other things by little Words; ; yet I cannot help 
obſcrving here, that our Language is "infivirely. thei 
fineſt of any in the orld for Paſtor and it's abound-|i 
ing ſo wo in little Words is one Reaſon of it. 
The Pomps and Statelineſs of the Latin Lines cou 1 
not have been made proper for Paſtoral, unleſs entire. 
ly alter d, and tis not likely that a Genius daring e 
nough to do that would engage in Paſtoral. | by R 
The Romans had not a Particle, as we have: be 1 
fore their Subſtantives ; As A and. T he Tree. 2 2 « 
uſed a Word before the Verbs; as He goes, They g ( 
Nor had they our Doth and Does; without whichraol ; 4 
Enplibman could form a Paſtoral Language. As the 1 4 
ſweet Simplicity of that Line, ] have ju quoted, 15 
occaſion'd 'oy A elſe, "bg taken Ladd? wn? 


A Stephen by 0 better do 25 cal 2) 3 
The Greek Laigunge was greatly more fit for 
Paſtoral than the Latin. Among other Reaſons, becauſe 
the former had ſo many Particles; and could render 
their I - uncommon, by - their different Dia- 
le&s, and by their various Methods of changing, and 
of compounding Words. Which no Language will ad- 
mit of in an equal degree, beſides the En gif, But; 
hog the Greek Dagens is too ſonorous bot Paſtoral 
Sire me e to. how the Inimitable ſoftneſs and 
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weetneſs of the Englih Tongue, only by inſtancing 
Wo one Word. Which will allo. ſhow how copious à 
anguage ours is. I know but three Words the\Greeks 
ad to expreſs the Word Lad or Swain by Ag gomams, 
oa and BorxG- ; and how ſonorous are they 
\ .- WE. We have fix; Swain, Boy, Shepherd, Youth, 
ih. Prriling, Lad; and how inimirably foft is the ſound 
” Fa H# CT 
neg Tein has more urs of, Words or Phrazes 
3t help han Spencer ; yet he could in none of em come up 
ay the e Spencer's ſmoothneſs and ſimplicity in his Numbers. 
und- s L quoted only the Phrazes of my Country-men in 
Ihe Chapter on that Head. I will here put down the 


of i eſt in Theocritus, tho I cannot ſay indeed that he has 
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sS could bur in his felt | at 
muß ut in his firſt Paſtoral. | 
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Wt is moſt incorrigibly tranſlated by Creech ; the” I 
lame him not for it, becauſe of the difficulty of in- 
we Wenting fine Phrazes, much more of tranſlating thoſe . 
t other Men, into Rhime ; for which Reaſon Creech 
„aas not attempted to give us any of T heocritus's Turns 
t for BE Words oY Se A Ne 
becaulc ln f 
render 
nt Dia- 
ng, and 
Will ad- 
5. But 
Paſtoral. 
eſs and 
weetnels 
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and Genius s of all ſorts, ſo perhaps. it may 
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nor be amiſs to allow Writings, of all ſorts too 1] 
think every Perſon's Aim ſhould: de to be ſubſervinę 


as much as poſſible, to the Delight and Amuſement o 
his Fellow Creatures. And if any can take pleaſure in 
what is really not pleaſant, tis pity, methinks, to 


rob em of it. Let if there is in nature a Method 


which purſued will be Kill more delightful,” the Cu. 
tick is to be obſerved who points out the Way 


If any ofimy Countrymen therefore can take delight 
from reading the Paſtorals of Theocrirus and Virgil, or 
any of thoſe who have imitated thoſe two Ancients, I 


mall be ready to allow that there may be ſeveral: ſorts 


of Paſtorals. Tis certain that Milton and Homer, 
(thro! rhe Scene of the Former lying above the 
Sphere of Men) are as different as Eaft from Hi 
yet both excellent. Tragedy has as different ſorts as 
Epick-Poetry ; Nor are Julius Ceſar and the Orphan 
of the ſame Nature. The ſame difference in Tragedy, 
is between all thoſe, whoſe Chief CHARACTER 
is a Hero, and thoſe that draw a Female, as Jar: 
Shore, the Lady Jane Gray, and the like, are to me 
entirely different from Shakeſpear's, not reſpecting the 
Excellency of em. Shakeſpear having a Genius may 

OY \ or 
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or thy, EDS, 3 perhaps Rom rather ry 
e. 5 and TE NDER5 chars Me. A Paſages 
r the; nd, of JANE S HRE. Which in = 


| een are not muc excell d hy even drug bim 
l a 


kf Since I have e erer can't helps 
— Enarking bow. difficult a; ching it is for any Perſory 
know what his own Genius is, fitteſt, tor à anch 
1 Wow - great a Chance it is. .whether/ even a Writer 
as. mes to know it. Tho Orway; had ſo fine a Genin si 
r tbe T ENDER. it never appear d till a little he- 
mper hre he dyed. | Thro' all his Plays we cunnot trage 
it may en the leaſt Glimpſe af it, till. his No laſt, ri 
90. | han and KORG; Rave 5 05 eee 
(erving en 500! 505 % Mani, fg) ee ene 
gent 0 | | 6 bx” go 19TS C13KIE Ain ans 
xſure a 00 1 8 KG 1. 0 125 11. MKE ark | 
ks, to O r 20005) 200 3 * be 
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de Eri . bar A Kind if PASTOR AUS! vol leaſe moſt 
e Wa Univerſally; and delight "the? Beate Nane 
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delighrl 

gi or For my own Part, as ;1 faid, I e be delighted 
ients, Iich any Kind of Paſtoral, if che Writer would bur 


al ſorts 
ve the 


* the Pains of ſcle&ing 1 the moſt beautiful Ima- 
and tendereſt T ts. This is the firſt and 
n Matter. Fer chis miglit be pertorm'd by a 


a N derate Capacity e 4 n born for Tra- 
Thees say. 817 2 
Orphan Would a Purſog "ic rn + deli ghtful Story, invent 
"raged), and uncommon and pleaſing e and fur- 
.CTER his Mind with, a ſmall Number of fine Images 
as Jane m the Country, before he ſate down to write is 
to mc ces, He would . fail of Succeſs. But if Wri- + 
ting the Hs will only 1 vn a parcel ok, commpn triffling 
18 made — fro rritius and Ji il, .n Will 
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much as aim at any thing themſelves, can you bla 
me Cuszin, if I throw em aſide. Let em have 
thouſand Faults,” I can be pleas d by em, if the 
| have but Beauties with em; nor will you ever heat 
. me blame Shakeſpear for his Irregularity. And Paſte 
ral is delightful to me in it's own Nature, that wen 
theſe Authors to employ but my Mind in any ma 
ner, I ſhould! have Patience to peruſe em. 
But if theſe Authors were unwilling to be at th 
Pains of forming a pleaſant Story themſelves, the 
might go upon little Tales already known, ſuch a 
The Tuo Children in the Mod, and a thouſand othel 
inimitably pretty and delightful. 
And had we à Set of ſuch Paſtorals as theſe, I an 
ſatisfied they would take extreamly. More Cunz 
perhaps than yours ever will; becauſe perfect Pas re 
RIES are directed only to Perſons of Reading an 
Judgment. But you cannot I ſuppoſe ſatisfie yo 
own. Mind, unleſs you write up to what you judg 
the Standard of Perfection in every fort of Wy 
ting. ä : 2.5 N | | 
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